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Introduction 


This  book  is  an  excellent  answer  to  anyone  who  has  ever  asked 
the  question,  "What  is  the  YMCA?" 

Concerned  mainly  with  recording  the  highlights  of  the  100-year 
history  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  the  book,  in  the  telling,  clearly  defines  the  objectives 
and  Christian  philosophy  motivating  this  and  other  YMCAs. 

In  explaining,  through  its  unfolding  of  an  impressive  assem- 
blage of  historical  incident,  the  meaning  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  the  book  performs  another  service— that  of 
recognizing  the  vital  role  the  Christian  layman  has  played  in 
building,  strengthening  and  broadening  this  Association,  in  par- 
ticular, and  the  Movement,  in  general. 

While  this  book  is  a  step  by  step  accounting  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  New  York  City  YMCA  from  a  young  men's  meeting 
in  Mercer  Street,  in  1852,  to  its  present  status  as  it  enters  its 
second  century,  it  is,  essentially,  the  story  of  laymen,  large  and 
small,  and  how  they  put  their  Christianity  to  work  in  the  streets 
of  a  great  city. 

Although  drawn  from  old  reports,  yellowing  clippings,  and 
correspondence  and  notes  long  forgotten,  the  warmly  human 
deeds  of  the  Association  men  of  yesterday  shine  through  in  the 
pages  that  follow.  These  men,  the  reader  is  convinced,  loved  their 
fellow  men  in  the  name  of  Christ. 

This  is,  intentionally,  an  unpretentious  volume.  It  has  been 
written  primarily  to  recall  to  members  of  the  New  York  City 
YMCA  some  of  the  stirring  events  in  which  their  predecessors 
had  a  part. 


Due  to  the  limitation  of  space,  many  names  deserving  of  men- 
tion are  missing  from  this  brief  history.  Yet  this  work  also  is 
meant  as  a  tribute  to  them,  as  well  as  those  who  are  named,  and 
to  all  Christian  laymen  who  have  lent  their  hands,  unselfishly, 
over  the  last  100  years  to  the  guidance  of  youth  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  the 
City  of  New  York. 

Frank  M.  Totton, 
President 


To 

THOSE  WHO  FIND  THEIR  REWARD  IN  GUIDING 
YOUTH  TO  A  BRIGHTER  FUTURE  -  THE  LAY 
LEADERS    OF    THE    YOUNG    MEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 


The  Mercer  Street  Presbyterian 
Church  was  the  site  of  the  found- 
ing meeting  of  the  New  York 
City  YMCA.  It  was  here  on  June 
30,  1851,  that  it  was  voted  by  a 
group  of  young  businessmen,  led 
by  George  H.  Petrie,  to  organize 
an  Association  for  "the  improve- 
ment of  the  spiritual,  mental 
and  social  conditions  of  young 
men." 


C  HAPTE  R 


The  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  the  centenary  of  which  was  cele- 
brated recently  in  the  Festival  of  Britain,  was  hailed  at  the  time 
as  a  widely  influencing  instrument  for  the  promotion  of  world 
peace. 

Housed  in  the  newly  constructed  Crystal  Palace,  the  exposi- 
tion, the  first  international  fair  of  its  kind,  spread  over  nineteen 
acres  of  Hyde  Park  in  London  and  displayed  the  raw  and  fin- 
ished products  of  twenty-six  nations,  in  addition  to  those  of 
Britain  and  thirty-two  of  her  dependencies. 

Among  the  foreign  exhibitors  was  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, which  had  more  than  500  exhibits  on  view  in  its  section  on 
the  ground  floor  of  the  East  Building.  To  Britons,  the  most  im- 
practical of  the  American  offerings  was  a  baffling  contrivance 
shown  by  C.  H.  McCormick  of  Chicago  and  described  as  the 
"Virginia  Grain  Reaper."  like  many  of  the  other  articles 
tenanting  the  spectacular  house  of  glass  it  was  later  to  have  a 
role  in  the  upbuilding  of  industry  and  agriculture. 

The  unprecedented  influx  of  visitors  drawn  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  by  the  Great  Exhibition  aroused  a  variety  of  hopes 
among  different  groups  in  Britain  and  countries  abroad.  To 
some  the  mingling  of  many  nationalities  in  the  fog-wrapped 
metropolis  indicated  the  dawning  of  an  era  of  international 
good  will.  To  men  of  business,  the  exposition's  phenomenal 
popularity  spelled  new  and  sustained  impetus  to  trade  in  the 
years  ahead.  To  George  Williams  and  a  group  of  young  men 
in  a  house  on  Gresham  Street  in  London,  the  inpouring  of 
strangers  represented  a  timely  opportunity  to  spread  their  mat- 
ter-of-fact Christian  philosophy  to  the  far  corners  of  Britain 
and,  possibly,  the  world. 

To  most  of  the  citizens  of  London,  the  stuccoed  house  at  7 
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Gresham  Street  had  little  significance.  To  those  familiar  with 
it  at  all,  it  was  known  as  the  former  site  of  the  Whittington 
Club.  Yet  to  a  zealous  band  of  young  men,  most  of  them  em- 
ployes of  neighboring  business  houses,  it  was  the  headquarters 
of  a  crusade  for  the  betterment  of  mankind  through  the  daily, 
practical  application  of  the  teachings  of  Christ.  At  their  head 
was  youthful  George  Williams,  a  member  of  the  firm  of  George 
Hitchcock  and  Company,  a  drapery  establishment  operating  in 
the  shadow  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  on  the  summit  of  Ludgate 
Hill. 

A  native  of  southern  England,  where  his  father  owned  two 
large  farms,  George  Williams,  on  his  arrival  in  London  in  1841 
to  enter  the  employ  of  Hitchcock  and  Company  as  a  junior  as- 
sistant, was  sickened  by  the  irreligion  and  immorality  he  came 
across  in  the  rapidly  enlarging  city. 

He  was  especially  appalled  by  the  moral  decay  he  observed 
among  his  fellow  drapery  clerks,  some  20,000  of  whom  staffed 
the  dry  goods  businesses  of  London.  Virtually  chained  to  their 
desks  and  counters  by  the  traditional  systems  of  the  day— working 
from  early  morning  to  late  at  night  and  eating  and  sleeping  in 
cramped  rooms  above  or  below  the  business  premises— many  of 
them  looked  forward  to  each  Sunday  as  a  day  of  licentious  es- 
cape. 

Shocked  by  the  repetitive  ribald  accounts  of  the  Sabbath-day 
carousing  of  the  nu  n  he  worked  and  lived  with,  young  Williams 
nightly  fell  to  his  knees  in  prayer  for  divine  aid  in  finding  a 
means  to  combat  the  corrosive  conditions  around  him. 

In  a  few  weeks,  as  if  in  answer,  J.  Christopher  Smith,  24,  of 
Norwich,  was  hired  as  a  clerk.  Since  housing  facilities  were 
seldom  quite  adequate  at  the  drapery  establishment  the  new- 
comer was  assigned  to  Williams'  room,  the  only  one  in  which 
something  like  sleeping  accommodations  could  be  found.  Wel- 
coming him  to  the  small  bedroom  were  his  brother,  Norton 
Smith,  also  a  Hitchcock  employe;  George  Williams  and  another 
clerk,  all  occupants  of  the  spartan  cubicle. 

Devout  as  Williams  was,  he  found  his  equal  in  Smith.  The 
latter  not  only  pored  over  the  Bible  in  the  dawn  hours  of  the 
day  but  in  the  evening  gave  his  free  time  to  an  intensive  study 
of  Greek  and  Hebrew.  The  friendship  that  was  struck  up  be- 
tween the  two  was  instantaneous,  immediately  productive,  and 
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was  to  carry  on  over  half  a  century.  And  out  of  it  was  to  come 
a  movement  that  was,  in  time,  to  raise  its  Christian  standards 
in  the  far  places  of  the  earth. 

Inside  of  three  years,  through  prayer  meetings  in  their  bed- 
room, Bible  classes,  self-improvement  and  missionary  societies, 
the  two  not  only  won  the  interest  of  most  of  their  eighty  fellow 
employes  but  brought  about  the  conversion  of  seventeen,  one 
of  them  their  employer,  George  Hitchcock. 

Late  in  May,  1844,  impressed  by  the  spread  of  the  movement 
he  had  launched  in  his  bedroom— four  business  houses  were  now 
holding  prayer  meetings  and  several  societies  for  mutual  im- 
provement had  been  organized  by  young  Londoners— George 
Williams  decided  the  time  had  come  to  establish  a  society  to 
introduce  religious  services  into  every  large  business  in  London. 

First  voicing  his  plans  to  Edward  Beaumont,  a  fellow  employe 
at  Hitchcock's,  he  set  the  night  of  Thursday,  June  6,  1844,  as 
the  time  when  the  founding  meeting  should  be  held. 

Twelve  young  men  were  at  the  historic  meeting  in  the  Hitch- 
cock shop.  One,  of  course,  was  George  Williams  and  three  of 
the  others  were  Smiths;  brothers  Christopher  and  Norton,  and 
James  Smith,  principal  assistant  at  the  prosperous  silk  firm 
of  W.  D.  Owen,  where  prayer  meetings  also  were  being  held. 

Following  Williams'  moving  plea  for  the  immediate  forma- 
tion of  a  "society  for  improving  the  spiritual  condition  of  young 
men  engaged  in  the  drapery  and  other  trades,"  an  organizing 
committee  was  selected  and  James  Smith,  possibly  out  of  defer- 
ence to  his  higher  commerical  rank,  was  named  chairman. 

On  June  20,  at  a  second  meeting,  a  constitution  was  agreed 
upon  and,  following  a  proposal  by  Christopher  Smith,  it  was 
voted  that  the  fledgling  organization  be  known  as  the  "Young 
Men's  Christian  Association." 

At  the  end  of  five  months,  the  Association,  which  now  held 
its  meetings  at  St.  Martin's  Coffee  House  on  Ludgate  Hill,  had 
seventy  enrolled  members,  each  of  them  carefully  selected  for 
Christian  character  and  intent  from  among  the  employes  of 
fourteen  business  houses. 

With  the  opening  of  1845,  the  Association  had  its  first  full- 
time  paid  secretary,  T.  H.  Tarlton,  a  layman;  much  larger 
quarters,  this  time  at  Radley's  Hotel,  and  its  first  branch,  in  West 
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End,  with  a  membership  of  fifty.  By  the  end  of  the  year  the 
organization  had  more  than  the  semblance  of  permanency. 

A  leading  banker,  R.C.L.  Bevan,  was  the  Association's  presi- 
dent and  Mr.  Hitchcock  its  treasurer.  Twenty-two  prominent 
ministers  served  as  vice-presidents.  The  membership  embraced 
200  young  laymen  of  all  denominations  from  eighteen  business 
establishments.  New  quarters,  rented  and  furnished  by  George 
Hitchcock,  were  in  operation  at  Sergeant's  Inn,  in  Fleet  Street, 
providing  more  suitable  facilities  than  the  series  of  rooms  pre- 
viously occupied  by  the  Association. 

Also  in  1845  the  organization  made  two  moves  that  were  to 
spur  the  growth  of  the  movement.  In  the  fall  a  new  clause  was 
inserted  in  the  constitution.  It  stated  that  the  aim  of  the  Asso- 
ciation was  the  improvement  of  the  mental  as  well  as  the  spir- 
itual condition  of  young  men  engaged  in  houses  of  business  "by 
the  introduction  of  family  or  social  prayer,  Bible  classes,  mutual 
improvement  societies,  or  any  plan  strictly  in  accordance  with 
the  Scriptures."  Twenty  years  later  a  New  York  City  business- 
man was  to  add  the  word  "physical"  to  the  Association's  con- 
stitutional objectives  and,  as  a  result,  broaden  the  scope  of  the 
entire  movement. 

The  second  innovation  instituted  in  1845  was  a  series  of  lec- 
tures, a  pioneer  intellectual  venture  which  was  to  have  consider- 
able impact,  in  the  years  that  followed,  upon  the  educational 
approach  to  the  general  publi(.  Beginning  in  December,  and 
given  weekly  over  about  twelve  weeks,  the  lectures,  covering 
religion,  science,  travel  and  related  subjects,  attracted  as  many 
as  1,400  persons  to  a  single  performance. 

In  1851,  as  the  Great  Exhibition  swung  open  its  doors  to  the 
world,  the  YMCA  was  already  a  national  organization  in  struc- 
ture and  character,  with  seven  brandies  in  London  and  fourteen 
in  the  provinces.  Its  directors,  their  original  parochial  views 
long  discarded,  looked  toward  continental  Europe  and  North 
America.  To  them  as  they  made  plans  to  win  friends  for  Christ 
from  among  the  polyglot  processions  of  visitors,  they  saw  the 
Crystal  Palace  exposition  as  a  vehicle  through  which  to  convey 
to  points  at  home  and  abroad  their  concept  of  the  realistic 
dynamics  of  Christianity. 

In  the  almost  luxurious  Gresham  Street  headquarters,  which 
had  been  occupied  and  furnished  in  October,  1848,  at  a  cost  of 
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2,100  pounds,  four  special  lectures  were  scheduled  in  the  hope 
of  attracting  young  men  visiting  the  city.  These  were  in  addition 
to  the  annual  series  which  had  come  to  be  known  widely  as  the 
Exeter  Hall  Lectures.  A  booklet,  entitled  "The  Useful  Arts: 
Their  Birth  and  Development,"  showing  the  relationship  between 
progress  and  Christianity,  also  was  produced  by  the  Association 
for  visitors  to  the  exhibition. 

The  YMCA's  most  ambitious  project  in  connection  with  the 
Great  Exhibition  was  the  publication  and  organized  distribution 
of  352,000  tracts  dealing  with  Christianity's  contribution  to  the 
development  of  the  arts  and  industry.  The  tracts  also  described 
the  nature  of  the  Association  and  extended  an  invitation  to  at- 
tend meetings  at  the  various  branches. 

In  order  to  place  the  tracts  in  the  hands  of  those  they  sought 
to  aid,  the  directors  of  the  Association  divided  London  into 
thirty-six  districts  and,  on  Sundays  during  May,  June,  July, 
August  and  September,  the  exhibition  months,  stationed  two 
men  in  each  district  as  tract  distributors. 

It  is  more  than  likely  that  it  was  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
systematic  broadcasting  of  the  invitational  tracts  that  George 
H.  Petrie,  young  New  York  City  importer,  became  curious 
enough  about  the  workings  of  the  London  group  to  visit  the 
Association's  headquarters  in  the  house  on  Gresham  Street. 

There,  once  he  had  identified  himself  as  an  American  business- 
man on  a  combined  commercial  and  holiday  visit  to  the  British 
metropolis,  he  was  taken  in  hand  by  Secretary  Tarlton  and  shown 
through  the  rooms.  Months  later,  back  in  New  York  City,  he  was 
to  describe  them  more  vividly  than  the  exhibits  he  had  examined 
in  Crystal  Palace. 

On  the  first  floor  was  a  room,  sixty  by  thirty  feet,  which  was 
furnished  with  mahogany  tables,  sofas  and  lounges.  Within 
reach  were  newspapers  from  cities  throughout  England  and 
other  parts  of  the  world.  On  the  floor  directly  above,  Petrie 
came  upon  the  library,  the  shelves  of  which  held  some  7,000 
books.  In  an  adjoining  room  he  saw  numerous  young  men  read- 
ing the  current  reviews  and  magazines.  On  reaching  the  third 
floor,  he  was  shown  the  classrooms,  where  classes  in  French, 
German,  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  mathematics,  history  and  other 
subjects  were  taught. 

During  subsequent  visits,  Petrie  met  George  Williams  and 
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many  of  the  500  or  so  young  men  who  were  members  of  the 
London  Association.  He  attended  Bible  classes  and  devotional 
services,  and  supped  tea  in  the  refreshment  room  that  was  in 
operation  during  the  evening  hours.  And,  as  he  visited  the  Gres- 
ham  Street  Christian  oasis  with  greater  frequency,  he  saw  how 
it  served  to  strengthen  the  spirit  of  young  men  and  at  the  same 
time  stimulate  the  mind  to  reach  out  toward  broader  vistas. 

Petrie  left  for  home  in  the  fall  of  1851.  During  his  days  at 
sea  his  mind  did  not  review  the  examples  of  art,  science  and 
industry  he  had  seen  at  the  Great  Exhibition,  but  was  occupied 
with  remembrance  of  the  Christian  experience  he  had  enjoyed 
in  the  house  on  Gresham  Street.  The  twenty-four-year-old  busi- 
nessman knew  as  the  sailing  ship  neared  port  that,  if  he  had 
his  way,  New  York  City  soon  was  going  to  witness  the  opening 
of  a  similar  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 
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The  city  to  which  George  H.  Petrie  returned  in  September, 
1851,  after  an  absence  of  a  year,  had  many  of  the  crudities  of 
the  country  bumpkin,  yet  was  self-consciously  aware  of  the  cos- 
mopolitan character  it  was  developing. 

Occasionally,  pigs  and  goats  wandered  the  streets,  and  a  steer, 
now  and  then,  gored  a  passerby  as  cattle  were  driven  through 
the  Bowery  to  East  Side  slaughter  houses.  Although  gaslight 
lent  some  illumination  to  the  streets,  candles  were  still  widely 
used  in  the  home.  What  is  now  Central  Park  was  a  rustic  su- 
burbia. Horsemen  preceded  Hudson  River  Railroad  trains  warn- 
ing pedestrians  as  the  'Dumb  Engines'  puffed  along  at  the  legal 
rate  of  six  miles  an  hour  between  Chambers  and  31st  Streets. 
The  heart  of  the  city's  fire-alarm  system  was  a  100-foot  iron 
watchtower  on  33rd  Street.  Fifth  Avenue,  between  34th  and  42nd 
Streets,  today  the  main  artery  of  the  busiest  shopping  area  in 
the  world,  was  being  graded  and  lined  with  stone  curbing. 
Further  north  the  avenue  trickled  off  into  a  country  road. 

Earlier  in  the  year  the  Erie  Railroad  had  linked  the  city  with 
the  Great  Lakes.  Telegraph  poles  had  begun  their  march  up 
through  what  is  now  the  Wall  Street  section.  The  first  elevators, 
which  later  were  to  add  towering  height  to  the  city's  skyline, 
were  being  installed.  The  New  York  Times  had  just  added  its 
voice  to  those  of  twenty  or  so  newspapers  then  published  daily 
in  the  metropolis. 

Financial  and  industrial  lifeline  of  a  booming  young  nation, 
the  city  also  was  the  country's  shipping  center,  with  fast  New 
York-built  clipper  ships  carrying  American  products  abroad  in 
steadily  increasing  tonnages.  At  the  same  time,  hungry  for  man- 
power for  the  republic's  farms  and  machines,  the  city  was  fling- 
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A  visit  in  1851  to  the  London 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion—parent of  tiie  world  YMCA 
Movement— i?n planted  in  George 
H.  Petrie,  a  young  American  im- 
porter, a  strong  desire  to  estab- 
lish a  similar  organization  i)i 
New  York  City.  A  year  later, 
aided  by  busi?iess  associates  and 
members  of  the  clergy,  he  saw  his 
dream  come  true. 
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ing  open  its  gates  to  one  of  the  great  immigration  waves  of  the 
century. 

A  chinning  ferment  of  the  mores  of  many  transplanted  peo- 
ples, shucking  tradition  as  its  boundaries  and  complexities  grew, 
intoxicated  by  the  heady  smell  of  a  new  prosperity,  Manhattan, 
in  1851,  offered  young  men  not  only  many  opportunities  for 
fortune,  but  set  out  innumerable  traps  for  the  weak,  the  foolish 
and  the  inexperienced. 

The  Bowery  was  in  its  heyday  and  its  alcoholic  deadfalls  were 
legion.  Vice,  in  many  guises,  beckoned  to  the  newcomer,  and 
the  city,  despite  the  mounting  efforts  of  religious  elements,  took 
its  toll  from  the  young  men  pouring  into  the  metropolis  from 
inland  and  overseas.  It  was  this  corruption  of  youth  that  George 
H.  Petrie  hoped  to  lessen  with  the  formation  of  a  New  York 
City  YMCA. 

Shortly  alter  he  had  resumed  his  duties  at  the  offices  of  his 
family's  firm  of  J.  and  A.  Petrie  at  27  William  Street,  the  young 
importer  began  casting  about  lor  likely  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation lie  envisioned.  ()ddl\  enough,  about  the  same  time  in 
November  that  he  was  holding  the  fust  recruiting  meeting  in 
his  home,  Horace  Greeley,  editor  of  the  Tribune,  was  lecturing 
in  New  Yoik  Cit\  on  the  dazzling  wonders  he  had  seen  at  the 
Great  Exhibition. 

Only  three  persons  were  present  when  Petrie  described  the 
discover}  he  had  made  in  the  house  on  Gresham  Street,  and  what 
he  had  in  mind  Eor  New  York  City.  The)  were  Oliver  P.  Wood- 
lord.  Milton  St.  John  and  1 1 .  K.  Bull.  Others  were  added  as 
the  earnest  coterie  continued  the  meetings  over  the  winter  in 
the  homes  of  various  members  o\  the  enlarging  group.  Slowing 
the  crystallization  of  the  idea  was  the  fear  on  the  part  of  some 
of  the  young  businessmen  that  they  might  intrude  into  spheres 
much  hetur  served  l>\  the  church. 

But.  even  as  they  debated  the  matter,  other  young  men  in  two 
other  cities  were  moving  toward  the  same  objective.  On  Novem- 
ber 25,  1851,  the  Inst  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  in 
North  America  was  founded  in  Montreal.  A  little  more  than  a 
month  later,  on  December  29.  thirty-two  men  representing 
twenty  congregations  met  in  the  chapel  of  the  Old  South  Church 
in  Boston  and  organized  the  lust  YMCA  in  the  United  States. 

Directly  responsible  for  the  founding  of  the  latter  was  a  news 
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story  that  appeared  in  the  Boston  Watchman  and  Reflector,  a 
religions  weekly,  on  October  30,  1851.  The  article,  written  in 
London  by  George  M.  Van  Derlip,  a  New  York  City  college 
student,  outlined  the  work  of  the  YMCA  and  described  the 
Gresham  Street  headquarters  in  detail.  Deeply  impressed  by  the 
story,  Captain  Thomas  Valentine  Sullivan,  a  retired  mariner 
then  doing  missionary  work  among  young  men  on  the  water- 
front, immediately  set  about  forming  a  similar  organization  in 
his  city. 

Early  in  1852,  heartened  by  news  of  the  formation  of  the 
Associations  in  Montreal  and  Boston,  Petrie  and  his  associates, 
now  joined  by  the  Rev.  Drs.  James  W.  Alexander  and  Isaac 
Ferris,  both  prominent  clerics,  set  up  a  tentative  organization. 
Meeting  in  Petrie's  home  on  April  21,  1852,  the  group  adopted 
a  resolution  that  stated  that  "the  young  men  now  assembled 
deem  it  desirable  that  an  association  be  formed,  consisting  of 
members  of  evangelical  churches  in  this  city,  to  be  called  the 
New  York  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  which  shall  be  con- 
ducted on  a  plan  resembling  that  of  similar  societies  in  London 
and  other  large  cities,  and  that  we  invite  the  co-operation  of  the 
Christian  young  men  of  this  city  for  the  accomplishment  of 
this  purpose." 

Following  this  action,  a  large  number  of  copies  of  the  Boston 
Association's  constitution  were  obtained  and  distributed  among 
the  city's  clergy  to  win  their  interest  and  support.  A  special  com- 
mittee, of  which  Petrie  was  a  member,  drew  up  a  circular  and 
spread  it  among  young  men  of  their  acquaintance. 

On  May  21,  a  group  met  at  Oliver  P.  Woodford's  home  at 
20  West  16th  Street  and  began  working  on  the  constitution. 
Among  those  framing  it,  in  addition  to  Woodford,  were  Richard 
A.  Oakley,  John  W.  Rumsey,  Francis  E.  Butler.  Richard  C. 
Loesch  and  Theophilus  A.  Brower.  Also  assisting  were  Jesse  W. 
Benedict  and  Professor  Howard  Crosby,  then  a  professor  of 
Greek  and  later  chancellor  of  New  York  University. 

The  Association  took  definite  shape  at  a  public  meeting  in 
the  lecture  room  of  the  Mercer  Street  Presbyterian  Church  on 
May  28,  when  173  young  men  of  the  300  in  attendance  enrolled 
as  members  following  a  moving  address  by  the  Rev.  Isaac  Ferris, 
pastor  of  the  Market  Street  Church.  One  of  them  was  George 
M.  Van  Derlip  whose  new>>  article  had  led  to  the  founding  of 
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the  Boston  YMCA.  On  June  30,  at  a  second  meeting  at  the  Mercer 
Street  church,  a  constitution  was  adopted,  officers  elected,  and 
George  H.  Petrie's  London-born  dream  of  a  New  York  City 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  was  finally  a  reality. 

The  Association's  constitution,  which  stated  in  its  preamble 
that  the  founders  were  "actuated  by  a  desire  to  promote  evan- 
gelical religion  among  the  young  men  of  this  city  and  its  vicin- 
ity," set  the  age  limit  at  under  40  and  restricted  active  member- 
ship to  those  who  were  members,  in  good  standing,  of  an 
evangelical  church.  Any  man  of  "good  moral  character,"  it  also 
was  provided,  could  become  an  associate  member  but  would 
not  be  eligible  for  office  nor  have  the  right  to  vote. 

Patterned  more  alter  the  Boston  document  than  the  one  form- 
ulated In  the  Loudon  Association,  the  New  York  constitution 
set  as  its  object  "the  improvement  of  the  spiritual,  mental  and 
social  condition  of  young  men."  In  outlining  the  duties  of  mem- 
bers, it  stand  thai  they  "should  seek  out  young  men  taking  up 
their  residence  in  New  York  and  its  vicinity  and  endeavor  to 
bring  them  under  moral  and  religious  influences  by  aiding  them 
in  the  selection  of  suitable  boarding  places  and  employment, 
by  introducing  them  to  the  members  and  the  privileges  of  this 
Association,  securing  their  attendance  at  some  place  of  worship 
on  the  Sabbath,  and  b)  ever)  means  in  their  power  surrounding 
them  w  ith  Chi  istian  asso<  iates." 

In  naming  officers,  the  newly  formed  Association  selected 
virtually  all  of  the  men  who  had  collaborated  in  the  writing  of 
the  organization's  founding  constitution.  Oliver  P.  Woodford 
was  elected  president,  and  Henry  A.  Bogert.  Francis  E.  Butler, 
Theophilus  A.  Browei  and  Professor  Crosby  were  installed  as 
vice-presidents.  Others  were  Petei  V.  Cutler,  corresponding  sec- 
retary; Frank  W.  Ballard,  recording  secretary,  and  Benjamin  F. 
Manicrrc,  treasurer.  The  latter  two,  closely  associated  as  execu- 
tive oflieers  ol  an  insurance  firm,  not  many  years  later  were 
to  play  vital  roles  in  buttressing  and  broadening  the  structure 
of  the  New  York  Association.  George  II.  Petrie  was  among  the 
twenty  members  designated  as  a  board  ol  managers. 

Before  the  summei  was  over,  quarters,  while  not  as  near  to 
the  center  of  the  business  district  as  desired,  were  established  in 
two  rooms  on  the  third  floor  of  the  Stuyvesant  Institute  at  659 
Broadway,  opposite  Bond  Street. 
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Furnished  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $900,  fitted  up  to  serve 
both  as  a  reading  room  and  a  meeting  place,  the  New  York 
City  YMCA  opened  officially  on  September  20,  with  Mr.  Daniel 
Lord  delivering  the  dedicatory  address. 

After  detailing  the  practical  Christian  objectives  of  the  Move- 
ment the  speaker  pictured  the  future  of  the  Association  with 
an  accuracy  that  was  almost  prophetic.  He  said: 

"Your  success  will  raise  up  a  body  of  active  and  influential 
men,  on  the  inner  verge  of  middle  life,  who  shall  be  the  sup- 
porters of  every  public  enterprise  and  the  creators  of  many  a 
public  charity.  The  principles  of  temperance,  moderation,  indus- 
try, and  perseverance  which  flow  from  religion  acted  out,  seldom 
fail  to  lead  to  influence  and  fortune,  and  notwithstanding  the 
dangers  attendant  on  wealth,  yet  through  the  grace  of  God,  you 
can  turn  your  eyes  to  not  a  few  among  our  merchants  and  men 
of  wealth  who  are  examples  of  social  virtue  and  religion. 

"Soon  you  will  stand  in  their  places,  and  from  you  will  be 
expected  those  devotions  of  wealth  to  purposes  of  usefulness 
which  make  wealth  an  honor.  By  some  of  you  shall  public  institu- 
tions be  endowed;  by  many  of  you  shall  they  be  conducted. 
By  you  shall  seminaries  of  learning,  public  libraries,  institutions 
of  religion,  and  well-considered  charities  be  founded  and  ad- 
vanced; and  when  all  these  shall  be  looked  back  upon,  at  the 
close  of  a  well-spent  life,  they  may,  even  they,  give  you  less 
satisfaction  than  the  remembrance  of  some  str*ange  youth  whom 
you  took  by  the  hand  in  this  Association,  for  whom  you  found 
a  home,  for  whom  you  found  employment,  for  whom  you  found 
harmless  and  improving  amusement,  whom  you  led  to  the  house 
of  God,  and  who,  through  your  conversation  and  example,  un- 
der the  plans  of  this  institution,  has  been  led  to  the  way  of 
eternal  life.  This  will  be  a  monument  to  your  memory  fading 
last  and  enduring  to  eternity." 
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Leadership  in  the  New  York 
City  YMCA  has  been  a  tradition 
in  the  Dodge  family  for  almost 
100  years,  ivith  representatives  of 
three  generations  serving  as  As- 
sociation presidents.  The  first 
was  William  E.  Dodge  Jr.  (1866- 
1872,  1875-1877);  the  second,  his 
son,  Cleveland  H.  (1890-1903), 
and  the  third,  the  latter's  son, 
Cleveland  E.  (1925-1935),  now 
chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 
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With  one  notable  exception,  which  was  the  prayer-meeting 
revival  that  rolled  out  over  the  nation  Erom  Manhattan  in  the 
late  1850's  the  New  York  Association  made  few  significant  con- 
tributions to  the  character  and  structure  of  the  American  YMCA 
Movement  during  its  first  dec  ade. 

Although  a  number  of  its  officers,  individually,  figured  in 
events  that  were  to  lend  impetus  and  direction  to  the  emerging 
continental  Movement,  the  Gotham  group,  during  its  early  years, 
concerned  itself  almost  exclusively  with  combating  the  moral  and 
social  problems  facing  young  nun  within  its  own  environs. 

Yet,  during  this  period,  which  saw  Associations  springing  up 
throughout  the  country,  the  New  York  Association,  cine  in 
part  to  its  strategic  location,  gradually  became  the  cradle  of 
the  lay  leadership  of  the  Noting  Men's  Christian  Associations, 
f  rom  among  its  officers  and  the  ranks  of  its  membership  were 
to  come  many  men  who  were  to  give  new  purpose  and  scope 
to  the  Movement,  here  and  abroad.  One  was  William  E.  Dodge 
[r.,  son  of  a  civic-minded  industrialist  who  had  helped  found 
the  American  Tract  Society,  the  New  York  City  Mission,  the 
Mercantile  Library,  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  and  other 
institutions.  Another  was  Morris  K.  Jesup,  who  was  to  become  a 
famous  banker  and  philanthropist.  A  third  was  Cephas  Brainerd, 
w  ho,  in  1858,  a  stranger  in  the  city,  first  paid  a  casual  visit  to  the 
Association's  rooms. 

Unaware  of  its  destined  role  as  the  shaping  factor  in  the  Move- 
ment's future,  the  New  York  Association  took  up  its  work  in  the 
fall  of  1852  by  more  or  less  patterning  its  program  after  those 
of  London  and  Boston.  Later,  many  other  newly  formed  Asso- 
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ciations,  among  them  Brooklyn's,  were  to  model  themselves  after 
the  New  York  organization. 

Copies  of  the  Association's  constitution  were  widely  distrib- 
uted among  the  pastors  of  evangelical  churches  in  New  York 
and  neighboring  states.  Correspondence  was  opened  with  Asso- 
ciations in  Europe  and  the  United  States.  Two  series  of  Sunday 
evening  lectures  were  scheduled,  with  thirty-seven  leading  clergy- 
men participating  as  the  speakers.  Committees  on  churches,  the 
locating  and  listing  of  reputable  boarding  houses,  and  employ- 
ment diligently  set  to  work  in  their  assigned  fields.  By  the  end 
of  its  first  year  the  Association  was  able  to  report  that  its  mem- 
bership had  risen  to  1,000  and  that  it  had  received  and  expended 
$2,500.  In  a  supplemental  accounting,  the  library  committee 
announced  1,200  books  had  been  acquired,  but  explained  that 
since  the  members  of  the  committee  were  businessmen  they  had 
been  unable  to  find  time  to  spend  the  $1,000  members  had 
donated  for  the  purchase  of  books. 

While  the  New  York  Association  was  occupied  with  its  own 
local  affairs,  which  were  not  long  after  to  be  complicated  by  debt 
and  controversy,  the  Washington,  D.  C.  Association,  in  the  per- 
son of  its  brilliant  young  co-founder,  William  Chauncy  Langdon, 
was  moving  toward  the  formation  of  a  national  body  that  would 
link  together  all  of  the  YMCAs  then  in  existence  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

Already  in  touch  with  Associations  overseas,  and  envisioning 
a  world  as  well  as  a  North  American  Movement,  Langdon,  in 
October,  1852,  urged  the  New  York  Association  to  take  the  lead 
in  calling  a  convention  of  Associations  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Too  engrossed  in  work  in  its  own  milieu  and  not 
caring  to  chance  involvement  in  disputes  over  the  then  explosive 
slavery  issue,  the  New  York  group  ignored  the  invitation.  The 
following  spring,  with  the  election  of  Professor  Crosby  to  the 
presidency,  a  post  he  filled  for  three  years,  the  New  York  Asso- 
ciation stiffened  its  stand  and  voted  down  the  Washingtonian's 
third  and  final  appeal. 

Despite  the  opposition  of  New  York  and  a  number  of  other 
comparatively  large  Associations,  Langdon,  then  twenty-three, 
succeeded  in  enlisting  nineteen  Associations  in  his  far-sighted 
project.  On  June  7-8,  1854,  thirty-seven  delegates  representing 
these  Associations  voted  to  establish  the  first  Confederation  of 
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North  American  YMCAs  when  twenty-two  Associations  had 
approved  the  resolutions  they  had  passed.  In  November,  when 
it  was  assured  that  the  Central  Committee  had  no  governing 
authority  and  would  not  encroach  upon  the  autonomy  of  local 
Associations,  New  York  ratified  the  proceedings,  the  fourteenth 
to  do  so.  Although  it  only  committed  itself  as  a  committee  of 
correspondence,  the  Association's  act  spurred  other  YMCAs  to 
align  themselves  with  the  Confederation.  On  February  20,  1855, 
the  Central  Committee,  through  Langdon,  its  general  secretary, 
announced  the  Confederation  was  a  fact. 

In  April,  1854,  Richard  C.  McCormick,  who  as  corresponding 
secretary  of  the  New  York  Association  had  been  in  close  touch 
with  Langdon  and  was  in  sympathy  with  his  aims,  called  on 
Langdon  in  Washington  and  asked  him  for  letters  of  introduc- 
tion to  Associations  abroad.  Armed  with  these  and  credentials 
from  Professor  Crosby  as  the  first  American  delegate  to  YMCAs 
overseas,  McCormick  sailed  for  an  extended  tour  of  Europe.  The 
report  he  made  the  following  year  on  his  visits  to  Associations  in 
Britain,  Scotland,  Ireland,  France,  Italy  and  other  parts  of 
Europe  greatly  stimulated  the  American  Movement.  The  knowl- 
edge he  acquired  of  methods  also  led  to  the  promotion  of  the 
revivalistu  fervor  that  swept  the  country  during  the  depression 
of  1857. 

During  the  year  that  McCormick  set  out  on  his  exploratory 
tour,  the  New  York  Association  shifted  to  new  and  larger  quar- 
ters in  Clinton  Mall  at  Astor  Place  to  accommodate  its  mem- 
bership of  more  than  1,600,  one  ol  whom  was  Phineas  T. 
Barnum,  then  midway  in  his  careei  as  a  fabulous  showman. 

Partly,  perhaps,  as  a  result  ol  Langdon's  voluminous  corres- 
pondence with  Associations  overseas,  the  first  world  conference 
of  YMCAs  opened  in  Paris  on  August  19,  1855.  Ninety-seven 
delegates  attended,  tlni'i'  ol  whom  were  from  New  York,  three 
from  Philadelphia  and  one  from  Newark,  New  Jersey.  Repre- 
sented were  329  Associations,  thirty-six  of  which  were  American 
or  Canadian,  the  latter  having  a  combined  membership  of 
14,000. 

The  high  point  ol  the  conference  came  on  August  22  when 
the  Rev.  Abel  Stevens,  a  charter  member  of  the  New  York  As- 
sociation, proposed  a  world  alliance  of  Associations  managed  by 
members  of  evangelical  churches.  Alter  it  had  been  pointed  out 
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to  him  that  under  the  European  system  of  state  churches  the 
evangelical  condition  was  unworkable,  Stevens  withdrew  his  pro- 
posal for  another  which  simply  stated: 

"The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  seeks  to  unite  those 
young  men  who,  regarding  Jesus  Christ  as  their  God  and  Saviour 
according  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  desire  to  be  His  disciples  in 
their  faith  and  in  their  life,  and  to  associate  their  efforts  for  the 
extension  of  His  kingdom  amongst  young  men." 

Following  acceptance  of  this  as  the  fundamental  principle  of 
the  Alliance,  the  conference  approved  several  other  propositions 
submitted  by  the  New  York  cleric.  One,  born  out  of  Stevens' 
concern  over  the  highly  inflammable  slavery  issue  and  its  effect 
upon  Association  unity,  proposed: 

"That  any  difference  of  opinion  on  other  subjects,  however 
important  in  themselves,  but  not  embraced  by  the  specific  de- 
signs of  the  Associations,  shall  not  interfere  with  the  harmonious 
relations  of  the  confederated  Societies." 

A  year  later  the  threat  of  disastrous  disruption  that  the  Rev. 
Stevens  believed  he  had  lessened  through  the  passage  of  his  res- 
olution came  not  as  a  collision  between  differing  Associations 
but  as  an  explosion  dividing  the  ranks  of  the  membership  of  his 
own  Association. 

Caught  up  in  the  mounting  wave  of  abolitionist  sentiment 
that  was  sweeping  through  the  North,  some  of  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  New  York  Association  actively  campaigned  for  the 
election  of  John  C.  Fremont,  famed  explorer  of  California  and 
Presidential  candidate  of  the  newly  organized  Republican  Party. 
Among  those  who  joined  in  the  chorus  of  "Free  labor,  free 
speech,  free  men,  free  Kansas,  and  Fremont!"  was  young  Cephas 
Brainerd  who  already  had  established  a  successful  law  prac- 
tice. Four  years  later,  he  was  to  engage  in  a  second  Presi- 
dential campaign,  serving  as  a  member  of  the  committee  that 
sponsored  Abraham  Lincoln's  historic  address  at  Cooper  Union. 

The  stage  was  set  for  the  internal  clash  when  George  P.  Edgar, 
chairman  of  the  library  committee,  discontinued  the  Associa- 
tion's subscription  to  the  New  York  Express  following  scathing 
criticism  by  that  newspaper  of  a  political  parade  some  of  the 
members  had  marched  in.  Smoldering  for  months  the  conflict 
flamed  into  the  open  during  the  winter  when  Edgar  utilized  the 
columns  of  other  newspapers  to  answer  attacks  upon  himself 
and  his  associates. 
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In  the  storm  that  followed,  Edgar  and  his  committee  were 
expelled,  then  returned  to  office  when  a  special  investigating 
committee,  appointed  on  a  resolution  offered  by  Richard  C. 
McCormick,  supported  Edgar  and  asked  instead  for  the  resig- 
nation of  the  board. 

Learning  that  mass  resignations  were  planned  as  a  climax  to 
the  controversy,  Edgar  and  his  associates  circularized  other  mem- 
bers and  urged  each  of  them  to  bring  in  at  least  one  new  member. 
When  178  resignations  were  turned  in  at  a  meeting  during  the 
spring  of  1857,  they  were  more  than  matched  by  the  names  ob- 
tained by  the  opposing  side.  Some  800  members  remained  in  the 
Association  as  the  feud  came  to  a  close,  but  missing  from  the 
rolls  were  some  of  the  Association's  outstanding  supporters.  The 
disruption  was  to  be  the  last  to  mar  the  New  York  organization's 
history. 
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Patriotism  was  at  a  fever  heat  in  New  York  City  on  April  18, 
1861,  when  the  troops  of  the  Sixth  Massachusetts  Regiment 
marched  through  its  cheering  streets  on  their  way  to  Washing- 
ton, where  President  Abraham  Lincoln  had  issued  a  call  for 
75,000  volunteers  three  days  before. 

Already  frantically  assembling  and  equipping  their  own  regi- 
ments of  volunteers,  the  metropolis'  citizens,  many  of  them  recent 
immigrants,  massed  along  the  line  of  march  and  shouted  them- 
selves hoarse. 

Striding  along  with  the  soldiers,  a  number  of  whom  were  to 
die  in  an  attack  next  day  in  the  streets  of  Baltimore,  was  a  young 
painter.  Apparently  unmoved  by  the  vocal  frenzy  swirling 
around  him,  he  offered  words  of  encouragement  to  the  men  in 
uniform  and  passed  out  hundreds  of  religious  tracts  among 
them.  A  few  hours  before  he  had  left  his  prospering  studio  with 
a  vision  of  a  new  frontier  of  Christian  service,  the  extension  of 
the  work  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  to  the  na- 
tion's armed  forces.  He  was  Vincent  Colyer  of  105  Bleecker 
Street,  a  member  and  the  next  year  a  director  of  the  New  York 
Association. 

The  following  day  New  York  City's  Seventh  Regiment 
marched  out  of  its  drill  hall  atop  the  Tompkins  Market  building 
at  Sixth  Street  and  the  Bowery  and  tramped  off  to  war.  Again, 
Colyer,  deliberately  neglecting  his  own  affairs,  strode  along  with 
them,  armed,  as  usual,  with  a  supply  of  religious  tracts.  Among 
the  1,050  who  headed  south  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Marshall  Lefferts  were  bankers,  professional  men,  merchants 
and  clerks.  On  the  same  day  a  like  number  of  Irishmen,  making 
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up  the  Sixty-ninth,  gathered  in  their  regimental  headquarters  at 
42  Prince  Street  and  enlisted  to  a  man. 

In  the  next  several  weeks  as  the  Sixth,  Twelfth,  Seventy-first, 
Eighth,  Fifth,  Second,  Sixty-ninth,  and  the  Ninth  Regiments  left 
New  York  City  in  that  order,  Colyer  hurried  back  and  forth 
throughout  the  city  furnishing  Christian  consolation  to  the 
troops  wherever  he  went.  Over  this  period  he  was  joined  by 
Edward  Self  and  Noble  Heath  Jr.,  vice-president  and  corres- 
ponding secretary,  respectively,  of  the  New  York  Association. 

Deeply  impressed  by  the  work  of  the  three  in  a  field  hitherto 
neglected  by  lay  Christian  labors,  the  Rev.  Stephen  H.  Tyng 
Jr.  invited  fellow  members  of  the  new  board  of  directors  of  the 
Association  to  meet  with  him  in  his  home  at  83  East  16th  Street 
on  Sunday,  May  21,  to  discuss  their  organization's  role  in  the 
conflict. 

A  da}  or  two  after  the  informal  discussion,  P.  Harwood 
Vernon,  recently  elected  president  of  the  Association,  and  the 
Rev.  Tyng,  acting  as  representatives  <>l  the  Association,  visited 
the  Canal  Stree  t  bivoua<  of  a  regiment  horn  Troy,  in  what  was 
in  all  likelihood  tlu  fust  official  participation  of  the  YMCA  in 
war  work. 

On  the  evening  <>1  Ma\  27,  at  what  Cephas  Brainerd  recalled 
later  as  one  ol  the  Association's  smallest  monthly  meetings,  the 
lew  members  present  were  electrified  l>\  the  proposal  that  the 
Association  dedicate  itsell  to  the  spiritual  and  physical  welfare 
of  the  troops  encamped  in  and  about  the-  city.  Shortly  a  resolu- 
tion was  passed  creating  The  Arm)  Committee  of  the  New 
York  Young  Men's  Christian  Association."  Named  as  members 
ol  it  were  Cilead  B.  Nash,  chairman;  Frank  W.  Ballard,  Rev. 
Stephen  H.  Tyng  Jr.  and  P.  Harwood  Vernon* 

Thus  ope  ned  the  most  stirring  saga  ol  war  sen  ice  yet  written 
into  the  history  ol  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  of 
North  America,  for  from  this  inconspicuous  beginning  was  to 
emerge  the  United  states  Christian  Commission,  trail-blazing 
lore  runner  of  the  I  SO  and  the  Red  Cross,  and  in  the  service 
of  which  forty-three  were  to  die.  three  of  them  women. 

Imbued  with  pressing  enthusiasm  for  the  unprecedented 
Christian  mission  they  were  inaugurating,  the  committee  the 
following  day  set  up  headquarters  in  Ballard's  office  at  2\/2  Wall 
Street  and  set  to  work  along  clearly  defined  lines. 

Plans  were  made  for  the  printing  of  a  vest-pocket-sized  publi- 
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cation  containing  a  collection  of  familiar  hymns,  Scripture  read- 
ings and  prayers,  which,  on  its  introduction  among  the  troops, 
was  to  win  tremendous  popularity.  Visitations  to  all  regiments 
as  they  passed  through  the  city  were  arranged,  and  a  systematic 
program  of  prayer  meetings  at  the  camps  and  barracks  scheduled. 

Realizing  the  enormity  of  the  task  they  had  undertaken,  the 
committee,  on  June  6,  held  a  public  meeting  at  Cooper  Insti- 
tute, with  William  E.  Dodge  Sr.  presiding.  The  rally  closed 
with  the  appointment  of  a  fund-raising  committee,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  were  Dodge,  Wilson  G.  Hunt,  Benjamin  F. 
Manierre,  Austin  Abbott,  Benjamin  W.  Bonney  and  Alexander 
W.  Bradford,  most  of  whom,  at  one  time  or  another,  had  served 
as  officers  of  the  New  York  Association. 

Ten  days  after  the  meeting,  the  Army  Committee  began  issu- 
ing "The  Soldier's  Hymn  Book,"  more  than  100,000  of  which 
were  printed  before  the  year  was  out.  Other  publications  supplied 
by  publishing  houses,  religious  publication  societies  and  other 
groups  were  circulated  among  the  soldiers  by  representatives 
of  the  YMCA  on  their  regular  visits  to  camps  in  and  around 
the  city.  Colyer,  Self  and  Heath  also  helped  get  the  various 
books  and  tracts  into  the  hands  of  the  stream  of  troops  flowing 
southward. 

The  United  States  Christian  Commission  virtually  became  an 
actuality  on  July  21  as  New  York  City  rocked  under  the  stun- 
ning impact  of  black  news  from  Bull  Run. 

Describing  the  day  and  its  events  in  a  postwar  report  to  the 
Association,  Cephas  Brainerd  wrote: 

"On  the  morning  of  Monday,  21st  July,  the  people  of  the 
North  were  informed  by  the  telegraph,  which  we  have  now  come 
to  appreciate,  that  our  troops  had,  the  day  preceding,  won  a 
great  victory  at  Bull  Run,  and  that  'the  back  bone  of  rebellion 
was  broken.'  In  the  afternoon  of  that  day  we  learned  that  the 
human  mind  had  made  such  advances,  that  a  lie  could  be  per- 
petuated by  the  use  of  a  moderate  supply  of  lightning,  and  that 
instead  of  a  great  victory,  our  troops  were  flying,  panic  stricken, 
upon  Washington,  and  it  was  added,  by  way  of  consolation, 
that  the  invincible  Beauregard  was  in  pursuit,  at  the  head  of 
the  mythical  'Black  Horse  Cavalry.'  A  panic  seemed  to  seize  all 
classes,  and  people  stared  at  each  other  not  knowing  what  to 
do,  or  even  what  to  propose. 

"On  that  afternoon,  Mr.  Colyer  proposed  the  mission  to  Wash- 
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ington,  and  one  day  later,  23rd  July,  in  the  afternoon,  Messrs. 
Ballard  and  Colyer  started  on  that  service  as  the  representatives 
of  our  Army  Committee.  They  reached  Washington  on  the 
morning  of  the  24th,  immediately  obtained  admittance  to  the 
hospitals,  and  from  that  time  on,  this  Association  may  be  said 
to  have  had  its  representatives  in  that  city  till  the  organization 
of  the  'Christian  Commission.'  .  .  ." 

Among  the  wounded  the  two  met  on  their  rounds  of  the 
hospitals  in  and  around  Washington  were  many  soldiers  they 
had  encountered  in  their  visitations  to  camps  in  New  York  City. 
One  of  them,  a  member  of  the  New  York  Fire  Department 
Zouave  Regiment,  learning  they  were  from  the  New  York  Asso- 
ciation announced  that  horn  then  on  lie  "should  run  with  that 
machine." 

Ballard  and  Colyer,  who  had  found  not  a  single  chaplain  as- 
signed to  the  hospitals  dining  the  fust  lour  days,  soon  were 
joined  by  Vernon,  Heath,  the  Rev.  F.  S.  Rising  and  Dr.  M.  S. 
\\ 'mi  hell,  the  Association's  treasurer.  An  office  was  opened  at 
'251  F  Street  in  Washington  and  equipment  purchased. 

As  a  result  ol  advertisements  inserted  in  newspapers  by  the 
Aim\  Committee  in  New  York  City  a  wick-  vaiiet\  of  supplies 
poured  into  the  Washington  quarters.  Among  the  articles  sent 
were  hospital  stores,  cocoa  paste,  hymn  books,  jellies,  hospital 
tents,  cases  ol  wine,  and  clothing  Cor  the-  wounded.  One  item, 
which  Colyer  valued  in  his  accounting  at  (12,  was  Listed  as  "one 
do/en  bottles  ol  line,  old  Irish  whiskey."  It  was  the  donation  of 
a  Judge  Kell\  in  Philadelphia. 

By  mid-August  the  "Jamaica  wagon,"  in  which  Colyer  and 
his  associates  transported  their  supplies  to  the  various  hospitals, 
was  a  familiar  sight  in  Washington.  So  impressed  was  General 
Winfield  Scott  with  the-  committee's  work  that  he  issued  a  pass 
to  Colyer  whi<  h  stated: 

"Mr.  Vincent  Colyer,  oi  the  Arm)  Committee  of  the  New 
York  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  in  the-  prosecution 
of  his  benevolent  labors  in  the  (amps  and  hospitals,  will  be 
permitted  to  pass  through  the  United  States  lines  at  all  times, 
and  is  commended  to  tin-  courtesy  of  the  troops." 

Convinced  from  the  start  ol  the  work  in  Washington  that  no 
single  local  organization  could  hope  to  cope  with  the  mounting 
requirements  of  the  wounded,  let  alone  the  spiritual  and  physi- 
cal needs  of  the  men  in  the  field,  Colyer  urged  the  committee 
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in  New  York  to  issue  a  general  call  to  Associations  for  a  special 
convention. 

Told  to  go  ahead  on  his  end,  Colyer,  on  August  27,  mailed 
out  a  circular  letter  to  two  hundred  chaplains  in  which  the 
committee  pledged  that  it  would  make  every  effort  to  enlist  the 
other  Associations  in  the  work.  Accompanying  each  letter  was 
a  questionnaire  containing  a  list  of  eighty-five  questions,  through 
which  Colyer  hoped  to  get  some  idea  of  the  needs  of  the  troops. 

At  the  same  time  the  Army  Committee  in  New  York  sent  out 
letters  to  all  Associations  on  the  Union  side  describing  the  work 
being  done  and  urging  an  early  conference. 

First  to  support  the  conference  call  was  the  Association  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  which  had,  in  1854,  organized  the  initial 
Confederation  Convention  of  North  American  YMCAs.  Heart- 
ened by  this  action,  Colyer  entrained  for  the  north  to  win  over 
other  cities.  In  Philadelphia  he  met  with  little  encouragement 
from  George  H.  Stuart,  chairman  of  the  Movement's  Central 
Committee  which  had  the  power  to  call  the  special  convention. 
A  different  reception  was  given  him  a  few  days  later  in  Boston, 
where  his  proposal  was  warmly  endorsed. 

On  September  23,  now  strongly  supported  by  Associations  in 
Washington,  Boston  and  Brooklyn— the  latter  had  generously 
contributed  to  the  committee  from  the  start— the  New  York 
Association  named  Colyer  as  the  chairman  of  a  special  conven- 
tion committee  and  authorized  him  to  go  ahead.  Stopping  in 
Philadelphia  on  his  way  back  to  Washington,  he  was  again  re- 
quested to  outline  his  plan  in  a  letter  and  send  it  to  the  Central 
Committee  for  consideration. 

Immediately  on  his  return  to  his  Washington  office,  Colyer 
wrote  the  letter,  had  it  printed,  then  mailed  a  large  number  of 
copies  to  both  the  Central  Committee  and  the  New  York  As- 
sociation. While  the  letter,  which  explained  why  the  conven- 
tion should  be  held,  was  studied  by  the  national  body,  the  New 
York  group  circulated  it  widely  among  the  other  Associations. 
Finally,  on  October  18,  the  Central  Committee  unanimously 
voted  to  call  the  meeting. 

On  November  14,  1861,  the  convention  opened  in  the  Bible 
House  quarters  of  the  New  York  Association.  Fifty  delegates 
represented  Associations  in  Boston,  Bridgeport,  Waterbury, 
Stamford,  Danbury,  Troy,  Amsterdam,  Brooklyn,  Buffalo,  Tren- 
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ton,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  New 
York. 

After  Colyer  had  given  a  detailed  report  of  the  entire  opera- 
tion, Charles  Desmond  of  the  Boston  Association  snbmitted  a 
constitution,  which,  after  some  revisions,  was  adopted.  Twelve 
men,  three  of  them  from  New  York,  were  named  to  the  Christian 
Commission.  They  were  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rollin  H.  Neale  and 
Charles  Desmond,  both  of  Boston;  George  H.  Stuart  and  John 
P.  Crozier,  of  Philadelphia;  the  Rev.  Dr.  M.L.R.P.  Thompson 
and  H.  Thane  Miller,  Cincinnati;  Dr.  John  D.  Hill,  Buffalo; 
Mitchell  H.  Miller.  Washington,  D.  C,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  S.  H. 
Tyng,  Benjamin  F.  Manierre,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Edmund  S.  Janes, 
all  of  New  York  City. 

Under  the  leadership  of  George  H.  Stuart,  an  importer  who  had 
founded  the  Philadelphia  Association  in  1854  after  a  visit  to 
London  several  years  before,  the  Christian  Commission  raised 
and  expended  more  than  $6,000,000  in  cash  and  supplies  and  put 
into  the  field  more  than  5,000  volunteer  delegates,  forty-three  of 
whom  died  in  service.  Hailed  throughout  the  closing  years  of  the 
Civil  War  for  its  widespread  physical  and  spiritual  aid  to  the 
Union  troops,  it  received  its  finest  tribute  from  General  Grant, 
who  declared  that  it  had  reduced  suffering  greatly  "on  almost 
every  battlefield  and  in  every  hospital." 

On  the  formation  ol  the  Commission,  Vincent  Colyer,  who  a 
decade  or  so  later  would  distinguish  himself  during  a  deadly 
epidemic  in  the  South,  returned  to  Washington  and  again  took 
up  his  labors  among  the  wounded. 

In  the  months  that  followed,  now  acting  as  the  agent  of  the 
Brooklyn  Association,  and  supported  in  part  by  the  New  York 
Army  Committee,  St.  George's  Church,  the  Artists'  Patriotic 
Fund  and  other  societies,  he  attached  himself  to  General  Burn- 
side's  arm)  and  set  up  headquarters  at  Roanoke  Island,  then 
later  at  Xewhern.  North  Carolina. 

At  both  encampments  he  tended  the  wounded,  led  the  Negro 
and  white  noncombatants,  held  religious  services  and  distributed 
reading  matter  and  a  variety  of  supplies  among  the  troops 
flowing  back  and  forth  with  the  tide  of  battle. 

In  Newbern  he  was  especially  active.  There  he  doled  out  food 
and  other  necessities  to  some  8,000  persons,  free  and  freed; 
established  a  hospital  for  the  Negroes;  looked  alter  the  wants 
of  the  county  poorhouse:  supplied  food  to  the  Confederate  pris- 
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oners,  and  conducted  a  school  for  the  children  of  the  former 
slaves. 

In  the  summer  of  1862,  Colyer,  being  advised  that  the  Christian 
Commission  was  now  in  a  position  to  care  for  the  wants  of  the 
troops,  returned  home  to  New  York  City  to  a  profession  he  had 
neglected  for  more  than  a  year,  a  period  during  which  he  had 
not  requested  nor  received  the  slightest  financial  compensation. 

Colyer's  reward  came  to  him  late  in  August,  not  long  after  he 
had  returned  from  the  South.  It  was  a  line  of  tribute  contained 
in  a  letter  from  one  of  the  Negroes  he  had  helped  in  Newbern. 
The  stirring  line,  which  Colyer  must  have  worn  on  his  heart 
the  rest  of  his  days,  said: 

"Sir,  I  must  say  if  the  President  of  the  United  States  was  dead, 
the  Union  Army  could  not  mourn  his  loss  more  than  the  people 
of  Newbern  do  the  loss  of  you." 
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"One  Year  Ago  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  this 
city  was  in  a  state  of  deep  depression.  From  various  causes  its 
membership  had  been  greatly  diminished;  many  from  its  ranks 
had  joined  the  hosts  who  had  rallied  at  the  call  of  duty  to  do 
battle  on  land  and  sea,  for  the  support  of  our  Government  against 
the  armies  of  rebellion.  It  was  oppressed  with  debt,  and  to  many 
there  seemed  little  hope  of  relief.  Indeed,  by  some  of  its  old 
friends  and  founders,  the  question  had  been  seriously  considered 
of  liquidating  its  Liabilities  and  dissolving  the  organization." 

These  were  the  cheerless  sentences  with  which  Samuel  W. 
StebbinSj  president  of  the  Asso<  iation,  began  the  annual  report 
he  presented  in  the  Madison  Square  Presbyterian  Church  on  the 
night  of  May  10,  1863. 

Yet,  1862,  the  year  the  report  covered,  seen  down  the  perspec- 
tive of  the  yeais.  marked  the  unfolding  of  a  momentous  decade 
in  the  history  of  the  New  York  Association.  For  during  this 
period  changes  set  in  motion  by  the  Association  were  to  broaden 
the  purposes  and  structure  oi  the  entire  Movement,  in  North 
America  and  around  the  world. 

An  aggressive,  precedent-making  lay  leadership  was  to  emerge; 
a  much-needed  secretaryship  was  to  lay  its  foundation,  and  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  with  New7  York  in  the  fore- 
front, was  to  adopt  a  new  and  dynamic  formula  for  the  practical 
application  of  Christianity  to  the  problems  and  needs  of  youth. 

But  during  the  early  months  of  1862,  there  were  no  indications 
of  the  inspiring  moves  that  were  to  be  executed  in  the  years  just 
beyond.  Instead,  saddled  with  a  then  burdensome  debt  of  ap- 
proximately $2,400  and  reduced  by  the  demands  of  war  from  a 
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membership  of  1,500  to  151,  the  Association  appeared  headed 
for  dissolution. 

It  was  at  this  critical  point  that  a  group  led  by  Cephas  Brain- 
erd,  Benjamin  F.  Manierre,  Frank  W.  Ballard  and  Samuel  W. 
Stebbins,  among  others,  organized  a  series  of  highly  resuscitative 
events.  The  first  was  a  special  reunion  rally  staged  to  block  a 
growing  movement  to  disband  at  the  approaching  annual  meet- 
ing. So  deeply  did  it  arouse  a  spirit  of  revival  among  the  many 
who  attended  that  a  few  days  later  Stebbins  was  elected  the  As- 
sociation's president  and  his  entire  slate  carried  in  with  him  to 
the  surprise  of  the  advocates  of  liquidation.  On  June  30,  the 
tenth  anniversary  of  the  Association,  the  upsurge  reached  its 
peak,  when  more  than  forty  widely  known  clergymen,  meeting 
in  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  pledged  the  support  of  themselves 
and  the  members  of  their  churches. 

One  of  the  first,  and  most  far-reaching,  acts  of  the  new  board 
of  directors  was  to  hire  Robert  Ross  McBurney  as  librarian-jani- 
tor, at  five  dollars  a  week,  all  that  the  Association  could  afford  at 
the  time.  His  sponsor  was  Benjamin  F.  Manierre,  who  had  first 
become  acquainted  with  him  at  St.  Paul's  Church,  where  both 
were  engaged  in  Sunday  school  work.  The  others  knew  him  only 
as  a  pleasant,  somewhat  diffident  young  clerk  who  had  taken  part 
in  various  Association  activities,  including  the  earlier  Noon-Day 
Prayer  Meetings. 

On  July  11,  1862,  McBurney,  who  had  set  out  from  northern 
Ireland  eight  years  before,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  to  make  his 
fortune  in  the  United  States,  picked  up  a  broom  and  began  his 
new  job.  Before  the  decade  was  over,  grown  amazingly  in  stature, 
he  was  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  pivotal  figures  in  the  re- 
surgent North  American  Movement. 

The  year,  especially  during  the  latter  half,  was  memorable  in 
many  other  respects.  Most  dramatic  of  the  Association's  ventures 
during  this  period  was  the  organizing  of  the  Ironsides  (176th) 
Regiment  by  the  Army  and  Navy  Committee  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Cephas  Brainerd.  Commanded  by  Col.  Charles  C. 
Nott  and  later  by  Col.  Mark  Hoyt,  both  Association  members, 
the  regiment,  with  a  minimum  strength  of  some  750  men,  two 
years  later  distinguished  itself  under  General  Philip  H.  Sheridan 
in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  Campaign. 

At  the  same  time  as  it  enlisted  practicing  Christians  in  its 
regiment,  the  Association  maintained  its  services  among  the 
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troops  encamped  in  and  around  the  city,  and  printed  and  dis- 
tributed additional  thousands  of  its  widely  popular  Soldier's 
Hymn  Book.  Other  committees  continued  their  usual  work 
scheduling  lectures,  obtaining  employment  and  decent  boarding 
homes  for  young  men,  conducting  religious  meetings,  and  com- 
bating, as  best  they  could,  the  city's  rising  tide  of  vice. 

In  1863,  its  debt  already  wiped  out  and  no  longer  in  fear  of 
imminent  collapse,  the  Association,  through  its  various  commit- 
tees, redoubled  its  efforts  to  widen  the  scope  of  its  work.  Ballard 
wrote  and  published  a  remarkable  survey  exposing  the  sources 
of  moral  corruption  in  the  city.  Hundreds  of  'watchers'  eased 
the  lot  of  the  wounded  bedded  in  the  city's  hospitals. 

Prayer  meetings,  some  of  them  attracting  as  many  as  three  to 
five  thousand  persons,  were  heM  in  Washington,  Gramercy,  Mad- 
ison and  Tompkins  Squares  for  the  soldiers  rushed  from  the 
battle  areas  to  quell  the  city's  bloody  draft  riots.  Beside  directing 
the  affairs  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Committee,  Vincent  Colyer, 
now  vice-president  of  the  Association,  raised  a  regiment  of  Negro 
troops  and  was  named  its  colonel.  A  Soldier's  Rest,  which  may 
have  been  a  pioneer  of  armed  services  canteens,  was  opened  on 
Howard  Street. 

Among  the  most  active  was  McBurney.  He  acquired  new 
members  through  his  genial,  genuine  interest  in  his  fellow  man, 
and  participated  early  and  late  in  a  variety  of  organizational 
work.  Long  relieved  of  his  janitorial  duties,  in  April  he  was 
laised  to  $12  a  week,  and  the  following  month  made  the  record- 
ing secretary,  a  director  and  a  member  of  the  lecture  committee. 

The  Association's  period  of  uncertainty,  which  while  richly 
productive  had  not  yet  set  a  truly  systematic  pattern  of  admin- 
istration or  precisel)  defined  the  organization's  objectives,  came 
to  a  close  in  the  opening  months  of  1864.  It  was  then,  beginning 
with  overtures  by  President  Stebbins  and  his  associates,  that  the 
leadership  was  transferred  to  the  hands  of  an  extraordinarily 
capable  group  of  firmly  established  young  businessmen,  many 
of  whom  had  left  the  Association  when  the  disruptive  'Fremont 
Incident'  spilled  over  onto  the  pages  of  the  city's  newspapers 
during  late  1856  and  early  1857. 

A  merger  of  the  two  groups  was  effected  in  April  during  a 
succession  of  meetings  held  in  the  homes  of  William  E.  Dodge 
Jr.  who  had  been  the  Association's  corresponding  secretary  years 
before;  Riley  A.  Brick  and  James  Stokes.  At  the  latter  conference, 
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Mr.  Dodge  Jr.  resolved  the  matter  by  listing  all  who  were  present 
as  prospective  members. 

Among  the  names  he  wrote  down  were  William  C.  Martin,  G. 
C.  Wetmore,  A.  P.  Sturges,  A.  D.  Shephard,  Thomas  Stokes,  James 
VV.  Pinchot,  William  Walter  Phelps,  T.  A.  Perkins,  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan,  C.  A.  Miller,  Jonathan  Marshall,  J.  Crosby  Brown,  P. 
Barns  Jr.,  R.  A.  Brick,  B.  F.  Butler,  Latimer  Bailey,  William  Har- 
man  Brown,  W.  S.  Doughty,  N.  W.  Dodge,  Walter  Gibson,  E.  P. 
Griffin,  E.  E.  Houghwort,  Alexander  G.  Knapp,  J.  C.  Lord,  G. 
DeF.  Lord,  and  James  Stokes  Jr.  Most  of  the  men  listed  were 
under  thirty  years  of  age.  Morgan  was  celebrating  his  twenty- 
seventh  birthday  that  month  and  James  Stokes  Jr.  was  twenty- 
three.  A  number  of  them  had  been  among  those  to  whom  Daniel 
Lord  had  spoken  with  such  unerring  prescience  at  the  opening 
of  the  Association's  first  rooms  in  the  Stuyvesant  Institute. 

One  barrier  remained  before  the  completion  of  the  historic 
discussions.  This  was  eliminated  on  April  21,  at  a  meeting  of 
representatives  of  both  sides,  when  it  was  agreed  that  an  article 
in  the  constitution  would  be  amended  to  read: 

"Any  man  of  good  moral  character,  under  forty  years  of  age, 
may  become,  and  hereafter  continue,  an  active  member  by  the 
payment  in  advance  of  $2.00  annually.  Active  and  life  members 
only  shall  have  the  right  to  vote.  All  officers  and  directors  of  the 
Association  shall  be  active  or  life  members  in  good  standing  of 
evangelical  churches  in  the  City  of  New  York." 

Previous  to  the  revision,  the  constitution,  as  adopted  at  the 
founding  meeting  in  1852,  had  confined  active  membership  to 
men  who  were  members  "in  good  standing  of  an  evangelical 
church." 

The  foundation  of  the  present-day  structure  of  the  Association 
was  laid  at  the  annual  election  in  May,  1864,  when  the  young 
group  of  business  executives  took  over  virtual  management  of 
the  affairs  of  the  organization.  Among  those  elected  to  the  board 
of  directors  were  William  F.  Lee,  R.  A.  Brick,  William  Harman 
Brown,  James  Stokes  Jr.,  and  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  the  latter  also 
joining  the  finance  committee.  Stebbins  remained  as  president 
and  McBurney  as  recording  secretary.  The  leading  spirit,  William 
E.  Dodge  Jr.,  declined  to  take  office  at  the  time. 

Reorganization  and  its  concomitant  events  moved  with  busi- 
ness-like briskness.  Stokes  Jr.,  who  was  to  dedicate  much  of  his 
life  and  fortune  to  strengthening  the  Movement  was  named  as 
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one  of  the  delegates  to  the  ninth  national  convention  of  YMCAs 
in  Boston,  where,  although  sixty  out  of  240  Associations  were 
believed  to  have  survived  the  war,  only  twenty-eight  were  repre- 
sented. A  special  committee  on  invitation  used  advertisements, 
circulars  and  news  material  to  acquaint  young  men  with  the  aims 
and  facilities  of  the  organization.  The  employment  committee, 
stimulated  to  fresh  activity,  obtained  jobs  for  at  least  fifty-four 
young  men  during  the  last  months  of  the  administration's  first 
year  in  office. 

So  imbued  was  the  Association  with  its  new-born  sense  of  ex- 
pansion that  suggestions  were  made  to  establish  comfortable 
reading  rooms  at  Grand  Street  east  ol  the  Bowery  and  at  Broad- 
way near  Jefferson  Market.  It  was  also  proposed  that  the  organi- 
zation, which  had  handled  a  total  ol  barely  S 40,000  over  the 
twelve  years  gone  by,  begin  shortly  to  erect  a  building  costing  no 
less  than  S75,000.  In  December,  1864,  the  Association  opened  new 
and  larger  quarters  at  22nd  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue,  the  last  of 
its  temporary  homes,  while  its  first  branch,  drawn  from  the  grow- 
ing German  population  ol  the  metropolis,  took  over  the  Bible 
House  rooms.  McBurney,  who  had  long  wavered  between  con- 
tinuing with  YMCA  work  or  resuming  a  commercial  career,  re- 
signed  to  take  a  post  with  a  Philadelphia  tobacco  firm. 

It  took  only  a  few  months  of  absence  to  convince  McBurney 
he  was  irrevocably  committed  to  the  YMCA.  In  the  spring  ol 
1865,  he  was  welcomed  back,  designated  corresponding  secretary 
and  again  elected  a  director.  His  decision  to  dedicate  his  life 
to  the  work  for  which  he  was  ideally  suited  had  almost  im- 
mediate results,  for  not  many  weeks  later  he  played  a  key  role 
in  Philadelphia  as  a  delegate  to  the  tenth  YMCA  convention.  He 
not  only  promoted  the  election  of  Cephas  Brainerd  as  chairman 
ovei  the-  candidaq  ol  a  military  man,  but  introduced  a  time- 
saving  system  of  meetings  which  was  recommended  for  the  next 
year's  convention. 

At  about  the  same  tune  that  McBurne)  was  re-employed  bv  the 
New  York  Association,  William  E.  Dodge  Jr.  was  elected  its 
president.  With  his  assumption  of  the  office,  the  pace  ol  the  or- 
ganization's growth  was  sharply  accelerated.  Twenty-five  hundred 
large  cards  were  placed  in  offices  and  factories  urging  attendance 
at  the  main  types  of  meetings  at  the  YMCA.  The  city  was  marked 
off  in  districts  for  systematic  visitations.  Nearly  400  young  men 
were  placed  in  jobs  and  over  300  other  applicants  listed.  De- 
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votional  meetings  ranged  from  shipside  services  to  others  in  hos- 
pitals. In  October  a  Medical  Students'  Christian  Union  was  or- 
ganized. The  lecture  committee  enjoyed  one  of  its  busiest  seasons, 
offering  as  one  of  its  speakers  Richard  C.  McCormick,  Governor 
of  the  Territory  of  Arizona  and  a  former  Association  officer. 

On  November  25,  the  Association  launched  its  long-discussed 
building  campaign  when  it  was  proposed  by  McBurney  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  board  "that  a  committee  of  five,  of  which  the  pres- 
ident shall  be  one,  be  appointed  to  consider  and  report  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  board  a  plan  for  a  building  suitable  to  the 
wants  of  the  Association,  an  estimate  of  its  cost,  and  a  scheme  for 
raising  the  necessary  funds." 

Eighteen  sixty-six  was  a  year  of  electric  happenings  within  the 
Association,  with  one  exciting  event  after  another  following  hard 
and  fast  on  the  heels  of  the  one  preceding  it.  What  would  have 
been  hailed  as  monumental  occasions  by  members  a  few  years 
before  were  methodically  processed  to  make  way  for  other  devel- 
opments pressing  for  attention. 

In  February,  a  thoroughly  documented  study  of  vice  conditions 
in  the  city  was  printed  and  privately  circulated  among  about 
1,000  persons  of  high  standing  in  the  community.  Issued  by  the 
Association's  publishing  committee,  of  which  Frank  W.  Ballard, 
author  of  a  previous  survey,  was  chairman,  it  painted  a  shocking 
panorama  of  immorality. 

Estimating  that  $4,000,000  a  year  was  spent  on  vice  in  the  city, 
the  study  disclosed  that,  in  addition  to  7,786  barrooms,  223  con- 
cert or  "pretty  girl"  saloons,  employing  more  than  1,000  prosti- 
tutes, were  running  wide  open,  and  that  730  bordellos,  housing 
well  over  3,000  women,  were  in  operation.  The  report  also  re- 
vealed the  widespread  traffic  in  obscene  literature  and  the  free- 
dom with  which  various  gambling  enterprises  were  carried  on. 

The  study,  pointing  out  the  limited  number  of  institutions  for 
the  uplift  and  guidance  of  the  city's  youth,  described  the  nature 
of  the  central  building  toward  which  it  was  working.  Among  the 
many  facilities  listed  was  "an  unexceptionable  gymnasium." 
While  other  Associations  and  YMCA  leaders  had  previously 
voiced  the  need  for  such,  none  had  ever  so  definitely  committed 
the  YMCA  to  use  upbuilding  physical  activity  as  a  weapon  against 
vice. 

The  momentum  of  the  fund  drive,  quickened  by  the  favorable 
reaction,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  press,  to  the  purposes  be- 
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hind  the  survey,  the  Association,  on  March  14,  adopted  a  newly 
drafted  charter  and,  under  it,  named  William  E.  Dodge  Jr.,  as 
president,  and  Frederick  G.  Marquand,  Jonathan  Sturges,  Stuart 
Brown,  Robert  L.  Kennedy,  Charles  C.  Colgate,  James  K.  Place, 
R.  L.  Stuart,  and  James  Stokes  Jr.  as  trustees.  Two  weeks  later  it 
was  voted  to  take  steps  to  raise  $250,000,  the  subscriptions  to  be 
binding  once  $200,000  was  pledged. 

A  new  act  of  incorporation,  which  Cephas  Brainerd  and 
Charles  E.  Whitehead  had  earlier  taken  to  Albany,  along  with 
bills  designed  to  control  the  concert  saloons  and  suppress  obscene 
literature,  was  passed  by  the  legislature  on  April  3,  1866.  It  con- 
tained a  constitutional  revision  that  was  to  revolutionize  the 
techniques,  approach  and  character  of  the  worldwide  YMCA 
Movement,  with  the  insertion  of  but  one  word,  one  which  had 
been  suggested  by  William  E.  Dodge  Jr. 

The  new  constitution  stated: 

"The  object  of  this  Association  shall  be  the  improvement  of 
the  spiritual,  mental,  social,  and  physical  condition  of  young 
men." 

April  also  saw  the  opening  of  the  Western  Branch  at  76  Varick 
Street,  projection  of  an  Eastern  Branch  on  Grand  Street,  and 
contributions  of  $46,000  to  the  building  fund.  Later,  it  was 
learned  that  the  first  donation  for  that  purpose,  a  sum  of  $100, 
was  given  in  appreciation  by  a  young  Englishman  who  had  been 
attracted  to  the  rooms  by  one  ol  the  2,500  placards  displayed 
around  the  city.  As  the  yeai  ended  subsc  riptions  totaled  $185,990. 

Dominated  though  the)  were  over  the  next  years  by  the  mul- 
tiplying problems  attendant  upon  theii  building  project,  the 
Association's  directors  in  no  way  lessened  their  work  in  other  di- 
rections. In  l(S(')7  an  advisory  and  co-operative  relationship  was 
established  with  a  "Colored  YMCA,"  which  had  opened  at  97 
Wooster  Street  ;is  an  independent  organization.  On  February  27, 
1868,  the  first  Harlem  Branch  was  organized,  with  rooms  at 
Third  Avenue  and  122nd  Street,  out  of  which  the  present  Up- 
town Branch  was  eventually  to  stem.  On  May  25  of  the  same 
year  the  Eastern  Branch  began  its  service  at  473  Grand  Street. 

It  was  on  February  27,  1867  that  the  board,  after  inspecting  va- 
rious properties  on  Broadway  and  in  other  parts  of  the  city,  au- 
thorized the  purchase,  for  $142,000,  of  a  site  on  the  southwest 
corner  of  23rd  Street  and  Fourth  Avenue.  On  January  13,  1868, 
ground  was  broken  and  construction  started  under  supervision  of 
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a  building  committee  comprised  of  President  Dodge,  Cephas 
Brainerd,  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  Robert  R.  McBurney  and  Abner 
W.  Colgate.  The  building,  which  alone  had  cost  $350,000,  was 
completed  in  November,  1869.  Faced  with  a  debt  of  $202,000  the 
directors  mortgaged  the  property  for  $150,000,  which  was  paid  off 
in  a  few  years,  and  raised  the  other  $52,000  at  two  pre-opening 
social  events  in  the  new  structure  on  the  last  two  nights  in  No- 
vember. On  December  2,  1869,  the  building  was  dedicated. 
Among  those  who  participated  in  the  formal  ceremonies  presided 
over  by  President  Dodge  were  Schuyler  Colfax,  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States;  Governor  John  T.  Hoffman  of  New  York,  and 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Isaac  Ferris,  who  had  helped  enlist  the  first  members 
at  the  founding  meetings  in  Mercer  Street. 

Embodying  many  of  McBurney's  ideas,  a  monument  to  the 
unselfish  generosity  of  an  enlightened  Christian  lay  leadership, 
the  structure  also  was  a  physical  symbol  of  the  YMCA's  newly 
conceived  four-fold  program— the  improvement  of  the  spirit, 
mind,  body  and  social  environment  of  youth— through  which  it 
would,  in  the  future,  contribute  much  to  the  democratic  way  of 
life,  in  this  country  and  abroad. 
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This  building,  erected  in  1869  at  the  southwest 
corner  of  2>rd  Sheet  and  Fourth  Avenue  tit  a 
cost  oj  f487,000,  was  the  first  permanent  home  of 
the  New  York  City  YMCA.  Highly  original  in 
design,  it  was  described  by  Harper's  New  Monthly 
Magazine  shortly  alter  its  opening  as  "the  hand- 
somest (luhhou.se  in  the  city." 
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Much  as  George  M.  Van  Derlip,  journalistic  father,  as  it  were, 
of  the  first  American  YMCA,  and  George  H.  Petrie,  founder  of 
the  New  York  Association,  had  been  stirred  on  their  initial  visits 
to  the  well-appointed  rooms  on  Gresham  Street  less  than  twenty 
years  before,  so  were  those  who  paraded  through  the  Movement's 
first  specially  designed  building  during  the  closing  weeks  of  1869. 

For  residents  of  a  city,  which,  while  the  fastest-growing  metro- 
polis in  the  country,  could  only  boast  at  the  time  of  one  apart- 
ment house— some  200  were  to  be  erected  in  a  few  years— there 
were  a  great  many  architectural  wonders  to  view  in  the  new 
structure.  Five  stories  in  height,  and  topped  by  a  tower  in  which 
McBurney  was  to  reside  almost  to  the  end  of  the  century,  the 
building  housed  a  hall  with  a  seating  capacity  of  some  1,500;  a 
large  gymnasium,  numerous  classrooms,  bowling  alleys,  reading 
and  recreation  rooms,  and  a  library.  Among  the  edifice's  other 
features  were  ground-floor  stores  and  two  floors  of  artists'  studios, 
which,  through  rental  income,  were  expected  to  lessen  the  heavy 
burden  of  operating  the  costly  and  courageous  experiment  in  the 
cause  of  youth. 

Only  one  article  of  equipment  was  barred  from  the  eyes  of 
the  public.  This  was  a  billiard  table,  donated  by  Mrs.  J.  P. 
Morgan,  who  obviously  was  unaware  of  the  Movement's  strong 
opposition  to  the  game  because  of  the  unhealthy  'poolroom'  at- 
mosphere in  which  it  was  usually  played  by  the  young.  Buried 
in  the  building's  basement  on  its  delivery,  the  table  was  presented 
to  a  railroad  branch  in  later  years  after  the  Association's  attitude 
had  thawed. 

One  striking  part  of  the  structure's  design  was  the  central 
lobby.  A  hub,  from  which  opened  entrances  to  the  various  de- 
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partments,  it  also  served  as  the  outer  office  of  the  secretary,  a 
post  of  vantage  from  which  he  could  greet  every  person  who 
entered  the  building.  McBurney's  major  contribution  to  the  arch- 
itectural scheme,  it  became  the  essential  element  of  every  YMCA 
building  erected  during  the  construction  wave  that  followed. 

Great  and  immediate  as  was  the  impact  of  the  building  upon 
the  Association  pattern  of  approach,  it  was  but  a  climactic 
event  of  a  year  that  was  studded  with  what  are  now  recognized 
as  shaping  factors  in  the  evolution  of  the  Movement. 

The  year  18()9  saw  the  enactment  of  the  "Portland  Test," 
which  recommended  adherence  to  an  evangelical  church  as  a  re- 
quirement of  active  membership.  The  test,  which  gave  a  needed 
doctrinal  unity  to  the  Movement  during  a  vital  phase  of  its 
structural  growth  and  won  wider  support  of  the  clergy,  was 
formulated  at  Portland,  Maine,  at  a  YMCA  convention  attended 
by  more  than  (>()()  delegates  representing  226  Associations  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Among  those  who  played  consider- 
able roles  in  its  passage  were  W  illiam  E.  Dodge  Jr.,  who  presided 
at  the  convention;  McBurney,  Cephas  Brainerd  and  the  Rev. 
Howard  Crosby,  charter  member  and  second  president  of  the 
New  York  Association. 

That  year  there  were  two  other  events  that  were  to  leave  inef- 
faceable  imprints  on  the  Movement,  but  the  implic  ations  of  which 
were  not  apparent  at  the  time.  One  was  the  creation  in  Salem, 
Massachusetts,  l>\  William  II.  Whipple,  a  businessman,  of  the 
first  YMCA  Boys'  Work  Department,  now  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  Association  ac  tivities.  The  other  was  the  appointment 
of  Richard  Cary  Morse,  New  York  religions  weekly  reporter  and 
nephew  ol  the  inventor  ol  the  telegraph,  as  editor  of  the  Move- 
ment's monthly  magazine.  Originally  sponsored  by  McBurney, 
Morse,  in  1872.  was  named  as  the  fust  general  secretary  of  the 
North  American  YMCA,  an  office  he  held  until  1915.  It  was 
din  ing  his  long  years  ol  leadership  that  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  became  a  globe-girdling  force  and  a  Christian 
formula  Eamiliar  to  millions. 

It  was  also  in  1869  that  the  Movement,  led  by  a  New  York- 
manned  Executive  Committee  and  spurred  by  the  springing  up 
of  Associations  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  demonstrated  its  now 
characteristic  ability  to  key  its  Christian  services  to  the  needs, 
mood  and  tempo  of  the  changing  social  scene. 

During  the  turbulent  years  that  followed— a  period  of  tre- 
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mendous  industrial  development  and  population  growth— no 
Association  better  exemplified  this  capacity  to  meet  and  surmount 
the  challenges  of  the  rapidly  shifting  frontiers  of  its  time  and 
place  than  the  New  York  Association. 

Located  at  the  crossroads  of  an  upheaving,  expanding  New 
World,  the  New  York  Association,  in  1870,  was  confronted  by 
many  economic,  social  and  moral  problems  that  were  only  ex- 
perienced in  part  by  Associations  in  smaller  towns  and  cities. 
Funnel  through  which  tumbled  an  ever-swelling  torrent  of  im- 
migration, the  city  presented  the  severest  kind  of  test  for  the  new 
four-fold  principle  the  Association  proposed  for  the  rest  of  the 
Movement. 

No  two  men  were  more  conscious  of  it  than  Robert  R.  Mc- 
Burney  and  William  E.  Dodge  Jr.,  out  of  the  fused  genius  of 
whom  had  come  the  principle  and  the  building  that  expressed  it. 
Daily,  throughout  the  early  months  of  1870,  the  two  could  be 
seen  in  consultation  in  the  central  lobby  or  on  inspection  tours 
of  their  beloved  premises.  Although  the  structure  had  been  widely 
hailed  as  the  finest  edifice  of  its  kind,  both  men  were  well  aware 
that  many  had  said  that  it  was  much  too  large  for  the  purposes 
for  which  it  had  been  conceived. 

Any  doubts  they  may  have  had,  especially  as  to  the  popularity 
of  the  gymnasium,  were  soon  dispelled.  Before  spring  was  well 
on  its  way,  the  enthusiasm  of  gymnastic  members  was  so  high 
that  it  was  necessary  to  appoint  a  subcommittee  of  twenty-four 
to  keep  order  at  nightly  practice  sessions.  An  anomaly  among 
those  who  'policed'  the  spirited  physical  culturists  was  the  now 
Reverend  George  M.  Van  Derlip,  art  connoisseur  as  well  as  writer, 
part  of  whose  collection  of  fine  paintings  would  hang  one  day  in 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 

By  January,  1872,  at  the  time  Morris  K.  Jesup  assumed  the 
presidency,  the  last  shred  of  uncertainty  had  vanished.  Close  to 
5,000  members  were  then  using  the  facilities,  and  activities  in 
the  upper  floors  had  already  required  the  installation  of  a  steam 
elevator.  Lectures,  Bible  studies  and  classes  in  German,  Spanish, 
bookkeeping,  writing,  music  and  gymnastics  were  well  attended. 
There  were  indications  that  in  a  few  years  the  Association  would 
be  cramped  for  space  for  a  number  of  its  developing  programs. 

An  unusual  enterprise  engaged  in  by  the  Association  during 
1872  was  its  support  of  Anthony  Comstock,  then  a  young  dry 
goods  salesman,  in  what  had  been  up  to  then  a  one-man  campaign 
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Located  at  45th  Street  and  Madison  Avenue,  this 
122°, 000  structure  was  given  in  1887  byCornehus 
Vanderb,lt,  grandson  of  Commodore  I  ande rb ,U 
as  the  quarters  of  the  Railroad  Branch  of  the 
New  York  City  YMCA.  The  branch,  now  known 
as  the  Grand  Central,  today  occupies  a  modern 
ten-story  building  at  224  East  41th  Street. 
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against  the  widespread  distribution  of  obscene  literature.  As  a  re- 
sult of  his  disclosures  to  Association  officers,  a  committee  for  the 
suppression  of  vice  was  appointed  and  more  than  $8,000  raised 
for  the  work.  The  committee  was  continued  until  187.8  when  a 
bill  was  drafted  for  the  incorporation  of  the  New  York  Society 
for  the  Suppression  of  Vice,  with  Comstock  as  its  secretary. 

It  also  was  during  the  early  months  of  this  year,  shadowed 
though  it  was  by  imminent  national  and  local  economic  disturb- 
ances, that  the  Association  began  its  definite  commitment  to  a 
policy  of  regional  or  neighborhood  extension,  one  which  it  still 
pursues  as  it  enters  its  second  century. 

The  event  which  symbolized  the  introduction  of  the  Associa- 
tion's broadened  methods  was  the  establishment  of  an  outpost 
on  the  lowliest  street  in  the  city.  On  May  20,  as  if  an  anticipation 
of  the  destitution  and  unemployment  that  were  to  be  brought 
on  by  the  paralyzing  panic  of  1873,  it  opened  the  Bowery  Branch 
at  134  Bowery.  Replacing  the  Western  Branch,  it  shared  quarters 
with  the  City  Mission  in  what  had  once  been  a  combination 
saloon  and  gambling  house.  Response  of  impoverished  young 
transients  to  the  venture  was  immediate,  and  within  a  year  the 
branch  furnished  35,000  free  meals,  innumerable  nights  of  lodg- 
ing, and  obtained  jobs  for  over  700.  A  month  after  instituting 
the  Bowery  unit,  another  branch  was  set  up  in  rooms  on  East 
86th  Street  for  the  young  men  of  the  Yorkville  section. 

Over  the  next  fifteen  years  the  Association  reached  out  into 
many  new  fields,  including  work  for  boys  and  railroad  men, 
and,  in  general,  laid  the  groundwork  lor  much  of  what  is  today 
recognized  as  typical  of  the  YMGA  four-fold  program. 

The  first  New  York  Branch  for  the  exclusive  use  of  railroad 
men,  which  in  time  would  result  in  a  SI, 500, 000  installation  in 
the  heart  of  the  city,  was  established  in  two  rooms  in  Grand 
Central  Station  on  November  20,  1875,  through  the  aid  of 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt.  By  the  end  of  1886,  other  rooms  for  the 
recreation  and  relaxation  of  railroad  employes  were  in  operation 
at  two  other  strategic  locations  in  New  York  City,  and  at  Wee- 
hawken  and  New  Durham,  the  latter  two  serving  the  men  of  the 
West  Shore  Railroad  in  New  Jersey. 

One  of  the  most  significant  branches  created  during  this  period 
—there  were  nine  points  of  YMCA  service  under  the  direction 
of  the  Association  by  1887— was  the  Young  Men's  Institute  estab- 
lished at  222-224  Bowery  in  May,  1885.  Unlike  the  original  Bow- 
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ery  Branch,  which  continued  to  provide  relief  for  the  unemploy- 
ed, the  Institute  was  designed  to  serve  the  spiritual,  educational, 
recreational  and  social  needs  of  young  men  working  in  the 
various  trades.  Purchased  and  furnished  at  a  cost  of  SI 36,800,  the 
branch  was  equipped  with  a  gymnasium,  library  and  class  rooms. 
Out  of  it  and  other  similar  efforts  were  to  emerge  the  New  York 
YMCA's  trade  schools. 

The  establishment  of  branches  was  only  one  phase  of  the  work 
occupying  the  attention  of  the  Association's  lay  leaders  over 
these  years.  Much  of  their  time  was  claimed  by  the  growing 
demands  of  programs  centered  in  the  23rd  Street  building.  Other 
projects,  some  of  a  national  character  and  extending  Ear  beyond 
the  accepted  orbit  ol  the  organization's  interests,  also  enlisted 
their  support. 

In  187.1  for  instance,  the  Association  began  the  distribution 
o!  newspapers  and  magazines  to  Army  camps,  lonely  troop  out- 
posts in  the  Indian  country,  naval  stations  and  to  American  war- 
ships stationed  in  foreign  waters,  and  in  a  quarter  of  a  century 
or  so  sent  out  approximately  a  million  pieces. 

The  same  year  the  Association  helped  finance  the  mercy  mis- 
sion ol  Vincent  Colyer  to  Memphis  and  other  cities  in  the  south, 
where  a  yellow  fever  epidemic  was  raging.  The  noted  painter 
and  pioneer  oi  the  United  States  Christian  Commission  remained 
two  months  in  the  stricken  area  and  Avon  wide  praise  for  his  self- 
sacrificing  humanitarian  exploits. 

The  Association  was  called  on  during  this  period  to  lend 
heaw  financial  aid  to  the  ramifying  work  of  the  Movement's  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  which  was  permanently  located  in  New  York 
City  and  had  as  its  ke\  members  many  ol  the  officers  ol  the  New 
York  YMCA.  Despite  tin-  steadily  increasing  cost  of  the  com- 
mittee's national  acti\ities.  the  New  York  Association  annually 
contributed  about  one-third  of  the  funds  required. 

Fund-raising  ovei  these  years  ol  basic  growth  could  almost  be 
desciibccl  as  a  family  affair.  Donations  to  make  Up  deficits  or  to 
promote  expansion  came,  in  the  main,  from  the  same  men  who 
had  tallied  to  the  Association  during  the  faltering  days  of  1861, 
or  from  those  civic  figures  the)  had  later  brought  into  the-  organ- 
ization. Only  once  did  the  Association,  in  a  sense,  go  to  the 
general  public  lor  help. 

This  took  place  in  1876  when,  with  the  co-operation  of  some 
200  ministers,  the  New  York  YMCA  arranged  a  series  of  revival 
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meetings  by  the  famous  evangelists,  Dwight  L.  Moody  and  Ira 
D.  Sankey,  at  the  Hippodrome.  Conducted  from  February  7  to 
April  19,  1876,  the  meetings  repeatedly  filled  the  main  hall, 
which  had  a  seating  capacity  of  6,000,  and,  on  many  occasions, 
crowded  an  overflow  of  4,000  into  another  hall  in  the  building. 
Climaxing  with  a  convention  of  more  than  2,000  ministers,  the 
revival,  among  its  many  accomplishments,  stirred  stanch  YMCA 
supporters  to  contribute  S200,000  in  subscriptions  for  further 
buttressing  of  the  Association's  work.  Of  the  sum,  $150,000  was 
used  to  pay  off  the  mortgage  on  the  Twenty-third  Street  build- 
ing—a debt  which  had  been  slowing  the  Association's  develop- 
ment—and the  remaining  $50,000  was  later  expended  on  the 
work  of  the  Young  Men's  Institute. 

Two  other  major  financial  lifts  given  to  the  Association  dur- 
ing this  period  of  extension  were  in  the  nature  of  bequests  left 
by  men  who  had  in  their  lifetime  been  generous  friends  of  the 
YMCA.  In  1878  William  Niblo,  a  well-known  theater  owner 
who  had  made  the  Association's  library  his  special  interest,  left 
SI 50,000  to  be  used  in  creating  and  maintaining  a  library  col- 
lection bearing  his  name.  In  1885,  on  his  death,  William  H.  Van- 
derbilt  left  SI 00,000  to  be  applied  to  Association  purposes.  This 
money  was  later  used  in  the  purchase  of  the  site  of  the  first 
West  Side  Branch  on  West  57th  Street. 

Another  gift,  amounting  to  $25,000,  came  from  the  New  York 
Branch  of  the  United  States  Christian  Commission  in  1880.  It 
was  given  with  the  proviso  that  the  Association  continue  to 
supply  reading  matter  to  the  men  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 

The  years  between  1872  and  1887,  while  largely  associated 
with  the  formation  of  the  core  of  the  Association's  system  of 
branches,  also  witnessed  many  remarkable  changes  in  character 
and  magnitude  of  the  program  activities  carried  on  in  the 
Twenty-third  Street  building. 

In  1881  gymnasium  classes  for  boys  were  begun,  and  a  year 
later  Henry  H.  Webster  organized  the  Association's  first  boys' 
work  group.  In  1885,  Sumner  F.  Dudley,  a  dealer  in  surgical  in- 
struments, took  seven  boys  on  an  eight-day  camping  trip  to 
Orange  Lake,  N.  Y.,  an  experiment  that  resulted  in  the  found- 
ing there  of  Camp  Dudley,  long  operated  by  the  New  York  State 
YMCA  and  today  the  oldest  supervised  boys'  camp  in  the  country. 
Also  in  1885,  Dudley,  who  directed  the  boys'  literary  society,  an 
activity  apart  from  that  of  Webster's,  was  responsible  for  a 
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special  boys'  meeting  at  the  New  York  State  YMCA  convention, 
the  first  of  a  series  of  meetings  that  led  eventually  to  the  creation 
of  annual  boys'  conferences. 

The  same  year  as  Dudley's  outdoor  experiment,  the  Associa- 
tion fully  realized  that  its  central  building,  once  thought  too 
large,  was  far  too  small  for  the  work  then  being  carried  on.  So 
acute  was  the  need  for  additional  space  that  a  number  of  the 
1,892  students  attending  the  evening  classes  were  compelled  to 
utilize  a  fourth-floor  corridor  as  a  classroom.  The  library,  grown 
to  33,000  books,  also  required  more  room. 

At  the  close  of  1 88(>,  on  the  eve  of  the  reorganization  of  the 
Association's  governing  structure,  a  move  necessitated  by  the 
growing  complexity  of  the  work,  the  New  York  YMCA  was  in 
operation  at  nine  points  in  the  city.  Four  of  the  centers  were 
owned  by  the  Association,  six  had  libraries  containing  a  total  of 
40,000  books,  and  lour  were  equipped  with  gymnasiums  and 
bowling  alleys. 

In  its  annual  report  covering  that  year,  the  Association  re- 
ported that  (  lose  to  1,700  students  were  in  attendance  at  forty-one 
evening  c  lasses  dealing  with  fifteen  separate  subjec  ts. 

Pointing  out  that  its  membership  had  risen  to  7,728  and  that 
annual  attendance  at  all  activities  totaled  close  to  800,000,  the 
Association,  as  it  came  to  the  end  of  its  fust  period  of  branch 
expansion,  recommended  that  $131,500  be  sought  to  extend 
further  the  outreach  oi  the  organization. 
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For  thirty-five  years  the  management  of  the  New  York  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  virtually  down  to  its  smallest  de- 
tail, had  been  borne  almost  solely  by  a  comparatively  small  group 
of  self-sacrificing,  incredibly  resourceful  lay  leaders,  many  of 
them  among  the  outstanding  businessmen  of  the  city  and  the 
nation. 

But  by  1887,  the  demands  of  the  organization  they  had  built 
were  multiplying  at  such  a  rate,  with  each  new  branch  adding 
to  the  burden,  that  a  new  method  of  operating  the  central  build- 
ing and  its  branches  was  imperative. 

In  June  of  that  year,  as  a  result  of  a  proposal  made  by  Elbert 
B.  Monroe,  then  president,  a  reorganization  was  effected.  Under 
its  terms,  the  Twenty-third  Street  building  ceased  functioning 
as  the  parent  body  and  was  given  a  branch  status  along  with  the 
other  centers.  The  constitutional  change  also  provided  that  the 
board  of  directors  "hereafter  be  relieved  of  the  detail  work  in 
the  Twenty-third  Street  building,  devoting  their  time  to  the 
care  of  the  property  of  the  Association  and  to  a  closer  supervision 
of  each  of  the  brandies  than  they  had  yet  been  able  to  attempt." 

Under  the  new  metropolitan  system,  which  was  adopted  a 
year  later  by  Chicago  and  Philadelphia,  the  Twenty-third  Street 
building  was  placed  under  the  management  of  a  committee  and 
a  secretary.  No  longer  hampered  by  a  web  of  managerial  detail, 
Robert  R.  McBurney  was  appointed  the  Association's  general 
secretary  and  was  free  to  give  more  attention  to  the  many  plans 
he  had  for  the  organization  he  had  helped  build. 

Another  notable  event  that  year  was  the  opening  of  a  new 
center  for  the  Railroad  Branch  at  45th  Street  and  Madison 
Avenue  on  land  belonging  to  the  Vanderbilt  railroad  interests. 
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Erected  by  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  at  his  own  expense,  the  S225,000 
structure  had  among  its  many  features  a  library  containing  5,500 
books,  bowling  alleys,  a  gymnasium  and  lunch  and  recreation 
rooms. 

Incidents  that  lent  flecks  of  color  to  the  records  of  the  Asso- 
ciation for  that  year  included  the  part-time  employment  of 
Luther  Gulick  as  physical  examiner  at  the  Twenty-third  Street 
Branch.  In  New  York  to  study  medicine  at  the  time,  he  later  be- 
came the  Movement's  first  physical  education  secretary  and  in- 
troduced the  triangle  as  the  YMCA  symbol.  Another  minor  hap- 
pening that  year  was  a  forerunner  of  things  to  come.  This  was 
a  sports  meet  staged  by  the  Twenty-third  Street  Branch's  Outing 
Club  and  participated  in  by  about  200  contestants.  The  athletic 
games  were  the  first  in  the  history  of  the  New  York  Association. 

No  Longer  distracted  by  the  mountain  of  minutiae  they  faced 
while  managing  the  Twenty-third  Street  building  and  related 
enterprises,  the  board  oi  directors  and  McBurney  over  the 
next  ten  years  greatly  increased  the  sweep  ol  the  Association 
through  the  addition  of  new  branches,  the  improvement  of  old 
and  the  development  ol  othei  fields  ol  service.  The  decade, 
which  was  to  mark  a  high  point  in  McBurney's  career,  also  was 
to  be  the  last  in  his  life. 

In  1888,  the  Assoc  iation,  which  had  long  expressed  a  desire  for 
a  site  for  outdoor  recreation,  acquired  the  athle  tic  equipment 
and  boathouse  ol  the  New  York  Athletic  Club  at  150th  Street 
and  the  Harlem  River.  [*he  venture,  which  included  the-  rental 
ol  waterfront  property  and  adjoining  athletic  grounds,  was  fi- 
nanced through  special  contributions. 

The  Student  Movement,  later  to  be  renamed  the  Intercol- 
legiate Branch,  also  came-  into  being  that  year,  stemming  from 
the  Mcclual  students'  Union  which  the  Association  had  formed 
in  1865.  Aimed  at  the  6,000  students  the  n  attending  eighteen  pro- 
fessional schools  in  the  city,  the-  movement  seven  years  later  was 
housed  in  its  own  building  at  1LM)  Lexington  Avenue,  after  hav- 
ing previously  occupied  rented  quarters  a  few  doors  away. 

In  the  Association's  annual  report  for  1888  also  was  recorded 
the  deaths  of  two  of  the-  most  unselfish,  self-effacing  members  of 
the  organization.  One  was  William  F.  Lee  who,  during  2-1  years 
.is  chairman  of  the  employment  committee,  had  given  a  good 
part  ol  each  day  to  the  employment  problems  ol  countless  thous- 
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ands  of  youths.  The  other  was  Vincent  Colyer,  painter,  United 
States  Indian  Commissioner  and  Samaritan  in  Avar  and  peace. 

Another  familiar  face  departed  from  the  23rd  Street  scene 
the  same  year  with  the  resignation  of  William  Wood  from  the 
physical  instruction  job  he  had  held  since  the  opening  of  the 
Association's  first  building. 

Two  new  centers  were  added  to  the  Association's  chain  of 
regional  service.  One  was  the  French  Branch  at  128  West  23rd 
Street,  founded  mainly  through  the  help  of  James  Stokes.  The 
other  was  an  outpost  of  the  Railroad  Branch.  Located  in  the 
72nd  Street  roundhouse,  it  consisted  of  twenty  bedrooms,  a  lunch- 
room, and  rooms  for  reading  and  social  relaxation.  It  replaced 
the  unit  formerly  maintained  at  60th  Street  and  11th  Avenue. 
Among  the  branches  reporting  extensive  improvements  that  year 
were  the  German  and  the  East  86th  Street,  later  to  be  known  as 
the  East  Side  Branch.  During  the  same  period,  the  Bowery  Branch 
moved  to  new  quarters  at  Broome  Street  and  the  Bowery,  which 
had  been  purchased  the  year  before. 

In  1890,  Cleveland  H.  Dodge,  son  of  William  E.  Dodge  Jr., 
became  president,  an  office  he  continued  in  until  1903.  Many  ad- 
ditions and  changes  took  place  during  the  years  he  directed  the 
Association's  affairs. 

These  included  the  establishment  of  the  Mott  Haven  (Rail- 
road) ,  Washington  Heights  and  Colored  Men's  Branches.  An 
Army  Branch  was  organized  and,  later  housed  at  Fort  Jay,  Gov- 
ernors Island,  in  a  building  provided  by  William  E.  Dodge  Jr. 
YMCA  work  followed  at  Fort  Wadsworth,  Fort  Wood  and  Fort 
Schuyler. 

Among  program  advances  made  during  Cleveland  H.  Dodge's 
term  in  office  was  the  appointment  of  the  first  educational  direc- 
tor to  the  staff  of  the  Twenty-third  Street  Branch  and  the  open- 
ing there,  in  1895,  of  a  day  business  college.  That  same  year 
McBurney  pointed  out  in  his  report  that  "It  may  be  well  to  note 
that  not  more  than  eight  of  all  the  colleges  and  universities  of 
the  United  States  have  a  larger  number  of  students  than  attend 
our  educational  classes." 

The  major  architectural  addition  to  the  Association  during  the 
closing  years  of  the  19th  century  was  the  West  Side  Branch, 
which  even  more  than  the  Twenty-third  Street  building,  was  a 
tribute  to  McBurney's  ingenuity.  Like  its  historic  predecessor, 
the  new  building  set  a  pattern  for  others  to  follow.  It  also  was  a 
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The  West  Side  Branch  once  occupied  tins  build- 
ing on  West  Mth  Sheet.  Erected  at  the  insistence 
of  Robot  H.  McBurney,  pioneering  general  sec- 
retary of  the  Xeic  York  City  YMCA  and  sym- 
bolizing his  farsighted  views,  the  structure  at  the 
time  it  opened  in  November,  1896,  was  referred 
to  by  many  as  "McBumey's  Folly"  Its  design 
shortly  influenced  all  Association  architecture. 
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monument  to  the  general  secretary's  daring,  for  the  structure 
was  reared  before  an  Association  had  been  organized  to  operate 
it.  In  some  quarters  it  was  referred  to  as  "McBurney's  Folly." 

The  project  got  under  way  in  1894  with  the  purchase  of  land 
between  56th  and  57th  Streets,  west  of  Eighth  Avenue,  for 
S165,000.  Most  of  this  sum  came  from  the  William  H.  Vanderbilt 
legacy  and  the  rest  was  contributed  by  Cornelius  Vanderbilt. 
By  the  time  the  building  opened  on  November  24,  1896,  Mc- 
Burney  had  trained  a  man  to  serve  as  its  secretary  and  had 
selected  the  committee  that  was  to  manage  it. 

The  building  represented  in  steel  and  stone  the  techniques  and 
views  McBurney  had  matured  in  more  than  thirty  years  of  As- 
sociation practice,  and  mirrored  his  deep  interest  in  greater 
work  for  growing  boys.  Also  incorporated  in  it  were  features 
designed  to  attract  the  student. 

The  West  Side  Branch  was  virtually  two  buildings,  with  the 
one  on  the  56th  Street  side  devoted  in  part  to  boys'  work.  Facil- 
ities for  the  youngsters  consisted  of  a  separate  gymnasium,  quar- 
ters tor  manual  training,  social  and  recreation  rooms  and  meet- 
ing places  for  Bible  classes  and  religious  activities.  On  the  floors 
immediately  above  were  rooms  for  students  drawn  from  the  sur- 
rounding area.  The  fifth  and  sixth  floors  were  equipped  to  serve 
as  the  Association's  library.  Included  in  the  equipment  of  the 
57th  Street  building  were  a  large  gymnasium,  a  swimming  pool, 
bowling  alleys,  a  restauiant,  <  lassrooms,  and  a  central  reception 
room. 

Two  years  after  the  buikbng  opened,  Robert  R.  McBurney 
died.  As  a  gesture  they  knew  be  woidd  have  appreciated  in  life, 
his  associates  raised  $77,500  to  remove  the  floating  debt  on  the 
S555,0()0  structure  they  regarded  as  his  memorial. 

In  1898,  the  year  of  the  first  general  secretary's  death,  the  As- 
sociation was  established  at  fifteen  points,  five  of  them  operated 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  railroad  personnel.  The  other  branches 
were  the  Twenty-third  Street,  West  Side,  Harlem,  East  Side  (East 
86th  Street),  Young  Men's  Institute,  Washington  Heights,  Stu- 
dents (Intercollegiate) ,  German,  French  and  the  Bowery.  Eight 
of  these  had  gymnasiums  and  bowling  alleys  and  three  were 
equipped  with  swimming  pools.  Five  of  the  branches  provided 
special  programs  and  rooms  for  boys. 

Over  the  year,  the  Association  Evening  Schools  and  the  Day 
Business  Institute  maintained  seventy-three  classes  in  thirty-five 
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branches  of  study  for  1,700  enrolled  students.  Subjects  taught 
included  writing,  commercial  law,  arithmetic,  business  corres- 
pondence, business  practice,  stenography,  dictation,  typewriting, 
algebra,  mechanical  drawing,  geometry  architectural  drawing, 
applied  design,  carriage  drafting,  theory  and  practice  of  steam 
engineering,  practical  electricity,  civil  service,  physics,  physiology, 
and  first  aid  to  the  injured. 

Lectures,  health  talks  and  other  secular  meetings  over  this 
same  period  attracted  an  attendance  of  more  than  100,000,  while 
Bible  classes  and  other  religious  gatherings  drew  in  111,156.  At- 
tendances at  all  Association  activities  exceeded  2,000,000. 

This  was  the  New  York  YMCA— McBurney's  real  memorial- 
when  Henry  M.  Orne  became  the  second  general  secretary  in  its 
history. 

Not  long  after,  lending  emphasis  to  the  fact  that  a  great 
YMCA  era  had  closed,  two  other  veterans  of  Association  work 
passed  from  the  scene.  One  was  a  man  and  the  other  was  a 
building.  In  1899,  less  than  a  year  alter  McBurney's  death. 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt  passed  away,  Leaving  behind  one  final 
token  oi  his  vast  generosity,  a  bequest  oi  SI 00,000  "for  Christian 
work  among  railroad  employes."  In  1901.  the  outmoded  Twenty- 
third  Street  building,  the  ( ihi  isti.m  fortress  that  was  once  thougnt 
"too  big"  was  sold,  and  a  new  plot  on  23rd  Street  west  of  Sev- 
enth Avenue  was  purc  hased  as  the  site  of  a  more  modern  and 
even  largei  YMCA.  Yet,  like  the  men  who  had  planned  it,  the 
outmoded  building  also  had  left  its  imprint  on  the  Movement. 
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"As  we  view  the  past  year,  we  have  many  reasons  for  gratitude. 
In  more  than  one  respect  it  was  the  best  of  our  history." 

These  two  sentences  which  opened  the  Association's  annual 
report  for  1901  could  have  been  used  to  head  the  yearly  reports 
of  the  fifty  years  that  have  followed.  For,  despite  war  and  de- 
pression, the  half  century  was  one  of  steady  progress,  with  each 
of  the  years  surpassing,  in  one  way  or  another,  the  one  preced- 
ing it. 

Among  the  events  that  made  1901  memorable  were  the  enlarge- 
ment of  a  number  of  existing  branches,  further  commitment 
of  the  Association  to  future  construction,  and  the  strengthening 
of  the  organization's  financial  structure  through  substantial  gifts. 

That  year  a  second  Students'  Clubhouse  was  opened  at  328 
West  56th  Street,  and  9-15  West  125th  Street  was  purchased  as 
an  addition  to  the  Harlem  Branch. 

Mortgages  on  the  West  Side,  Bowery,  East  Side,  Second  Avenue 
and  Washington  Heights  Branches,  totaling  $300,000,  which 
were  braking  the  expansion  of  these  centers,  were  paid  off  by 
contributions  made  by  William  E.  Dodge  Jr.,  Cleveland  H. 
Dodge,  John  D.  Rockefeller  and  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  the  latter 
two  giving  $100,000  each. 

At  the  close  of  the  year,  the  Association  had  a  membership 
of  more  than  10,000  and  was  conducting  work  at  thirty-three  dif- 
ferent points,  twelve  of  them  in  the  student  field,  four  at  Army 
posts  and  four  serving  railroad  men.  Eleven  of  the  buildings  were 
owned  by  the  Association,  four  were  specially  held  for  its  use, 
and  quarters  were  rented  or  otherwise  provided  in  eighteen  other 
places.  One  of  its  facilities  was  a  boathouse  at  Barretto  Point, 
East  River,  and  projected  was  a  farming  venture  at  Woodbridge, 
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Presidents  of  the  New  York  City 
YMCA  over  Uie  last  fifty  years: 
Cleveland  H.  Dodge  (1890-1903); 
William  Fellowes  Morgan  (1903- 
1919 );  William  M.  ^  Kingsley 
(1919-1925);  Cleveland  E.  Dodge 
(1925-1935);  Richard  TT\  Law- 
rence (1935-1945),  and  Frank  M. 
Totton.  The  latter  was  elected 
in  1945  and  has  filled  the  office 
since. 
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N.  J.,  for  the  rehabilitation  of  men  whose  failures  or  misfortunes 
had  brought  them  to  the  Bowery. 

The  following  year  saw  three  more  structures  added.  These 
were  the  new  building  of  the  East  Side  Branch  at  153-155  East 
86th  Street;  the  John  M.  Toucey  Memorial  Building,  opened 
for  the  Mott  Haven  Department  of  the  Railroad  Branch,  and 
Earl  Hall  at  Columbia  University,  which  was  erected  by  William 
E.  Dodge  Jr.  in  memory  of  his  son. 

In  1903,  William  Fellowes  Morgan  succeeded  Cleveland  H. 
Dodge  as  president,  and  during  the  sixteen  years  he  held  office 
the  Association  experienced  one  of  its  greatest  periods  of  physical 
growth.  Three  new  branches  were  formed,  older  ones  were  pro- 
vided with  larger  quarters  and  the  basis  of  the  Association's 
present-day  camping  program  was  organized. 

Two  of  the  branches  were  established  in  1904.  One  was  the 
Union,  which  had  been  founded  in  1888  as  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Union.  It  was  later  to  be  renamed  the  Bronx  Union. 
The  other  was  the  Williamsbridge  Branch. 

A  major  event  that  year,  which  also  saw  the  French  Branch 
installed  in  newly  pure  hased  quarters  at  109-1 1 1  West  54th  Street, 
was  the  opening  <>I  the  new  building  of  the  Twenty-third  Street 
Branch.  It  was  sainted  as  the  outstanding  YMCA  building  in 
the  world,  as  had  the  structure  it  supplanted  thirty-five  years 
before.  Built  and  furnished  at  an  overall  cost  of  $860,000,  it  was 
financed  through  $700,000  from  the  sale  of  the  Association's  first 
edifice  and  $160,000  raised  b\  subscription. 

The  following  year,  the  Association  came  into  possession  of  its 
most  unusual  piece  of  equipment,  the  "Amazon,"  a  ninety-five 
ton,  two-masted  yacht.  I  he  gift  ol  Arthur  Curtiss  James,  it  was 
operated  foi  six  years  as  a  spec  ial  cruise  ship  for  YMCA  members, 
with  a  crew  consisting  ol  a  captain,  three  sailors,  a  cabin  boy, 
cook,  and  an  Association  secretary. 

In  1908.  three  years  before  the  yacht  was  sold  because  of  the 
i  ising  expense  ol  its  operation,  the  Assoc  iation  pai  tic  ipated  in  an 
event  that  was  to  make  its  sea-going  enterprise  appeal  .i  ver)  dull 
matter  by  comparison.  This  was  a  relax  tace,  originated  In  the 
Cleveland  YMCA,  in  which  1,131  Association  boys  covered  1,092 
miles  between  New  York  and  Chicago  in  111  hours  and  46 
minutes. 

In  1911  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Branch  was  opened  with 
quarters  in  the  Pennsylvania  Station.  A  comfortable,  home-like 
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center  of  which  many  hurrying  commuters  today  are  still  un- 
aware, the  new  branch  was  equipped  with  bowling  alleys, 
gymnasium,  library,  classrooms,  lecture  hall,  dormitory,  and  bil- 
liard and  pool  tables. 

Although  Sumner  F.  Dudley  had  introduced  camping  for  boys 
as  a  program  activity  in  1885,  it  was  not  until  1903,  the  year 
William  Fellowes  Morgan  took  office,  that  the  New  York  Associa- 
tion seriously  took  it  up  as  part  of  YMCA  work.  That  year  it 
opened  Camp  Oscawana,  in  Putnam  County,  and  continued 
it  as  a  men's  camp  until  1917,  when  the  French  Branch  took  over 
its  management  and  operated  it  for  both  men  and  boys. 

The  hist  boys'  camp  of  the  Association  was  conducted  by  the 
Boys'  Department  of  the  East  Side  Branch  at  Bantam  Lake, 
Conn.,  in  July  1904,  under  the  name  of  Camp  Crumbie.  This 
was  maintained  until  the  purchase  in  1908  of  a  site  at  North 
Spectacle  Lake  in  Connecticut. 

In  1904,  the  Boys'  Department  of  the  Harlem  Branch  estab- 
lished a  camp  at  Lake  Waccabuc  in  Westchester  County.  Five 
years  later  a  new  location  was  bought  at  Clear  Lake,  Putnam 
County.  In  1915,  this  site  was  sold  and  new  camp  grounds  pur- 
chased at  Lake  Wononpakook,  near  Lakeville,  Conn. 

In  1906,  a  camp  for  the  boys  of  the  A  Vest  Side  Branch  was  con- 
ducted at  Mambasha,  in  Orange  County,  and  in  1911  transferred 
to  Camp  Greenkill,  at  First  Binnewater  Lake,  near  Kingston, 
N.  Y.  Before  World  War  I,  other  camps  were  established  for  boys 
of  the  Twenty-third  Street  and  Bronx  Union  Branches. 

Over  the  same  years  that  camps  were  being  recognized  by  the 
Association  as  important  instruments  in  building  up  the  char- 
acter of  youth,  the  New  York  YMCA  continued  to  extend  its 
work  through  improvements  in  the  quarters  of  its  branches. 

These  included  the  building  of  a  dormitory  annex  to  the 
Twenty-third  Street  building;  a  new  structure,  the  gift  of  Mrs. 
Russell  Sage,  for  the  Fort  Slocum  Department;  the  Frederick 
H.  Cossitt  Memorial  addition  to  the  West  Side  Branch;  opening 
of  the  Cosmopolitan  Clubhouse  for  foreign  students  by  the  In- 
tercollegiate Branch;  acquisition  of  6,  8,  10,  12  and  14  West  126th 
Street  for  the  Harlem  Branch;  the  shift  of  the  Grand  Central 
Railroad  Branch  from  361  Madison  Avenue  to  309  Park  Avenue; 
remodeling  of  the  Young  Men's  Institute;  a  new  building  for  the 
Bowery  Branch  at  8  East  Third  Street  and  another  for  the  Bronx 
Union  Branch  at  470  East  161st  Street,  and  purchase  of  sites  for 
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a  new  building  for  the  Colored  Men's  Branch  and  an  addition  to 
the  East  Side  Branch  property. 

In  order  to  finance  a  number  of  these  projects  the  New  York 
YMCA,  in  1913,  engaged  in  a  Joint  Campaign  with  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association  for  $4,000,000,  with  the  YMCA 
having  a  quarter  interest  in  the  funds  obtained.  A  bequest  of 
8250,000  from  Mrs.  Morris  K.  Jesup  and  another  of  8100,000  from 
Mrs.  Mary  Norris  Bell  also  helped  enlarge  the  Association's 
services. 

In  18(il,  when  the  New  York  YMCA  first  founded  the  war 
work  tradition  of  the  Movement  through  its  creation  of  the 
United  States  Christian  Commission,  it  was  in  debt,  occupied 
inadequate  rooms,  and  had  an  active  membership  of  no  more 
than  151.  In  1917,  when  the  Association  entered  its  third  Avar, 
it  was  remarkably  well-equipped  to  serve  in  bolstering  the  morale 
of  the  armed  forces  within  its  area  ol  service. 

Concluding  work  at  thirty-eight  points,  it  owned  and  operated 
sixteen  buildings.  Among  its  facilities  were  ten  restaurants,  six- 
teen gymnasiums,  thhtv  bowling  alle\s.  seven  swimming  pools, 
thirty-two  handball  courts,  five  indoor  running  tracks.  305  show- 
er baths,  sixty-eight  tables  lor  billiards  and  pool.  1.870  beds 
in  fifteen  dormitories,  and  close  to  100, 000  books  in  its  libraries. 

While  much  has  been  written  about  the-  contributions  the  As- 
sociation made  during  these-  war  years,  no  pages  give  a  better 
idea  ol  the  scope  ol  the  New  York  YMCAs'  activities  then  than 
those  opening  the'  annual  reports  covering  the  period  between 
May,  1917,  and  May,  1919. 

Written  by  William  Fellowes  Morgan,  the"  Inst  of  these  reports 
stated: 

"The  winning  of  the  great  war  has  been  constantly  before  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  ol  the  City  ol  New  York 
during  the  sixty-sixth  yeai  ol  its  history  which  closed  April  30, 
1918.  In  main  ways  it  lias  been  the-  most  satisfactory  year  the 
Association  has  known.  The  war  conditions  have  made  young 
men  more  serious  and  thoughtful  than  usual  and  many  ol  them 
have  done  more  real  constructive  work  as  a  result. 

"Although  there  were  over  45,000  different  men  and  boys  in 
the  membership  during  the  \c;n  yet  this  does  not  measure  the 
n umber  helped.  The  Assoc  iat ion's  set  \  ic  e  is  not  c  on  lined  to  mem- 
bership lines.  The  paid  membership  April  .SO.  1918,  was  27,026. 
This  was  a  gain  ot  120  over  the  previous  year,  even  though,  ex- 
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elusive  of  the  Army  Branch,  an  entire  regiment  (3,362)  had 
withdrawn  to  join  the  Army  and  Navy.  Some  of  them  have  al- 
ready given  their  lives  in  the  cause  of  liberty  and  justice. 

"The  Association  not  only  sent  a  regiment  of  its  members  into 
the  Army  and  Navy,  but  it  also  opened  all  of  its  plants  to  the 
uses  of  the  enlisted  men.  A  man's  uniform  is  accepted  as  his 
pass  in  every  Association  building  in  town  and  thousands  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  privileges— baths,  swimming  pools, 
gymnasiums,  lodgings,  meals,  correspondence,  entertainments, 
etc.  In  the  Physical  Department  men  who  were  rejected  for  physi- 
cal reasons  in  the  draft  have  been  built  up  and  made  fit  for 
service. 

"The  Association  not  only  takes  care  of  the  soldier  in  town  and 
in  camp,  but  it  sends  its  secretaries  on  troop  trains  to  tell  the 
new  recruit  about  the  YMCA  and  other  helpful  things  provided 
lor  him  at  the  camp  to  which  he  is  going.  Our  railroad  secretaries 
have  had  a  prominent  part  in  this  important  work. 

"This  has  also  been  a  year  of  co-operation  with  various  agencies 
whose  aim  is  winning  the  war.  Several  of  our  men  led  financial 
campaigns  in  various  parts  of  the  country  for  the  Red  Cross.  The 
branches  assisted  the  draft  boards  by  giving  them  quarters  and 
the  state  military  registration  boards  by  furnishing  accomodations 
and  helpers  in  the  filling  out  of  the  questionnaires  required  by 
the  government.  There  has  been  close  co-operation  with  the 
Thrift  Stamp,  War  Savings  Stamp  and  Liberty  Bond  sales. 

"We  have  been  called  upon  during  this  year  to  aid  in  raising 
much  more  money  than  ever  before.  The  National  War  Work 
Council  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  has  had  great 
needs.  Of  the  $54,000,000  raised  for  it  in  November,  1917,  $9,844,- 
270  came  from  about  25,000  givers  in  New  York  City.  During 
that  campaign  the  first  attempt  was  made  at  securing  small  gifts 
from  many  members  and  friends,  and  as  a  result  $138,551  was 
secured  from  16,540  individuals. 

"This  war  has  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  is  a  layman's  organization." 

The  second  report  was  made  in  1919  by  William  M.  Kingsley, 
who  succeeded  Morgan  that  year  as  president.  It  said: 

"The  sixty-seventh  year  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion of  the  City  of  New  York,  just  completed,  has  been  one  of 
great  experiences.  Sometimes,  with  the  changing  war  conditions, 
it  was  difficult  to  know  what  was  going  to  happen  next.  How- 
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ever,  the  idea  of  service  has  been  pre-eminent  in  the  minds  of  the 
managers  of  the  organization,  and  every  branch  has  served  to  its 
capacity,  first,  in  the  winning  of  the  war,  second,  in  caring  for 
young  men  engaged  in  war  service,  and  third,  in  the  work  for 
young  men  and  boys  of  the  city.  Never  has  the  Association  met 
its  opportunities  with  as  much  genuine  success  as  this  year. 

"The  membership  on  April  30th,  was  26,224,  including  3,303 
boys.  This,  however,  does  not  begin  to  measure  the  number  of 
those  who  were  actually  helped  by  the  organization,  for  every 
Branch  has  accepted  any  man  in  the  uniform  of  the  United 
States  or  any  of  the  Allies  as  though  he  were  a  regular  member 
of  the  Association  and  has  given  him  all  the  privileges  free.  A 
man's  uniform  has  been  his  ticket  and  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines  have  been  enjoying  this  hospitali- 
ty. At  the  present  time  there  are  1,963  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines 
enjoying  full  privileges  as  guests  of  the  branches  on  tickets  good 
for  three  months.  There  are  also  many  transient  daily  visitors 
in  uniform. 

"The  spirit  of  the  service  on  the  part  of  members  is  shown  not 
only  by  the  work  done  here  in  New  York,  but  by  the  fact  that 
the  service  flags  of  the  various  branches  had  a  total  of  4,486  stars. 

"The  needs  for  social  activities  during  this  strenuous  year  have 
been  many,  and  the  Association  furnished  3,638  social  events, 
an  average  of  over  ten  a  day.  The  total  attendance  for  the  year 
was  1,704,743.  The  average  daily  attendance  at  the  buildings  was 
24,299,  exclusive  ol  the  buildings  in  this  district  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  National  War  Work  Council,  which  would  add  an 
additional  9,950. 

"Sleeping  quarters  in  eleven  of  our  branches  have  been  filled 
to  (aj);uity  and  there  have  been  390  spec  ial  beds  added  to  the 
regular  equipment  of  2,018,  making  a  total  of  2,408.  By  this 
means  the  Association  was  enabled  to  furnish  769,274  Lodgings 
and  in  addition  found  accommodations  outside  of  its  buildings 
for  many  thousands  more.  Some  ol  the  members  ol  the  Associa- 
tion volunteered  the  services  of  themselves  and  their  automobiles 
to  take  men  late  at  night  from  Association  centers  where  beds 
were  full  to  places  where  lodgings  could  be  procured.  One  vol- 
unteer has  taken  care  of  as  many  as  100  soldiers  in  a  single  night." 

It  is  likely  that  had  he  been  alive  to  read  the  reports,  Vincent 
Colyer  would  have  approved  of  the  manner  in  which  his  Associa- 
tion had  carried  on  the  work  he  had  pioneered  in  an  earlier  war. 
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Vincent  Colyer  had  seen  the  New  York  Association  as  a  hu- 
mane force  in  times  of  strife  and  emergency.  William  F.  Lee  had 
utilized  it  as  an  avenue  through  which  young  men  could  find 
paths  to  constructive  careers.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  had  made  it  a 
link  in  a  growing  network  of  Christian  way  stations  serving  the 
men  of  the  nation's  rail  systems. 

Henry  H.  Webster  had  used  it  as  a  guidepost  to  point  the  way 
through  the  formative  years  of  boyhood.  Sumner  F.  Dudley  had 
coupled  it  with  camping  and  character-building  outdoor  experi- 
ence for  the  young.  Morris  K.  Jesup  had  pressed  it  to  reach  into 
the  Bowery  to  reclaim  the  morally  soiled  and  the  economically 
crippled.  Scores  of  other  Association  leaders  had  envisioned  it  in 
a  multitude  of  other  roles  in  the  service  of  youth. 

In  1927,  on  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  its  founding,  it  was 
all  of  these  things— and  more.  To  sailing  men  it  was  a  home  ashore 
at  the  Merchant  Seamen's  Branch  at  525  West  23rd  Street.  In 
Harlem,  it  was  a  social  center  and  a  beacon  of  hope  to  a  race 
that  had  too  long  known  neglect. 

To  thousands  of  boys  employed  in  the  financial  district— the 
brokerage  house  runners,  board  boys  and  minor  clerks— it  was  a 
club  of  their  own,  the  Wall  Street  Branch.  To  some  it  was  an 
employment  agency,  to  others  a  reasonably  priced  room.  Yet, 
while  it  was  all  of  these  things,  it  was,  in  its  essence,  something 
much  larger,  especially  to  the  succession  of  men  to  whom  its  care 
had  been  entrusted  down  the  years.  In  1927,  the  Association  was, 
as  it  had  been  in  1852,  a  practical  means  of  applying  the  teach- 
ings of  Christ  to  the  world  of  reality  through  the  balanced  de- 
velopment of  the  spirit,  mind  and  body  of  youth.  And,  in  1927, 
as  the  Association  entered  the  closing  quarter  of  its  first  century 
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Over  the  100  years  the  New  York 
City  YMCA  has  been  in  exist- 
ence only  four  men  have  held 
the  post  of  general  secretary  or 
executive  vice-president,  as  the 
office  is  now  known.  The  first 
was  Robert  R.  McBurney  who 
served  from  1862  until  his  death 
in  1898.  The  second  ivas  Henry 
M.  Ome  (1898-1917),  and  the 
third,  Walter  T.  Diack  (1917- 
1942).  R.  L.  Dickinson  is  the 
present  executive  vice-president. 
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on  a  new  wave  of  expansion,  this  understanding  of  the  meaning 
of  the  YMCA  was  still  the  force  motivating  the  lay  leadership. 

Cleveland  E.  Dodge,  grandson  of  William  E.  Dodge  Jr.,  was 
president  and  Walter  T.  Diack  general  secretary,  the  Associa- 
tion's third,  when  the  New  York  YMCA  entered  a  period  that 
was  to  produce,  among  other  centers,  the  William  Sloane  House, 
the  West  63rd  Street  home  of  the  West  Side  Branch,  the  Grand 
Central  Railroad  Branch,  at  224  East  47th  Street,  the  Seamen's 
House,  at  550  West  20th  Street,  and  the  structure  at  180  West 
135th  Street  that  now  serves  as  the  main  building  of  the  Harlem 
Branch. 

Decision  to  embark  upon  the  vast  construction  program,  which 
involved  the  eventual  expenditure  of  millions  of  dollars,  was 
prompted  by  the  findings  of  an  intensive  survey  in  1926  of  the 
work  and  structure  of  the  Association.  Pointing  up  the  need  for 
new  buildings  at  strategic  locations,  the  study  also  proposed  the 
discontinuance  of  at  least  one  branch,  the  renovation  of  others 
and,  in  time,  a  reorganization  of  the  Assoc  iation's  educational 
system.  In  1927,  a  special  building  campaign  got  under  way  and 
$4,155,242  was  raised  to  bring  about  the  changes. 

First  of  the  buildings  to  be  erected  was  the  William  Sloane 
House  at  356  West  34th  Street.  Named  in  memory  of  the  late 
chairman  of  the  World  War  I  National  War  Work  Council  of 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Assoc  iations,  the  1,600-room  building, 
which  remains  one  oi  the  most  unusual  YMCA  branches  in  the 
world,  was  dedicated  on  .March  3,  1930.  Since  its  opening,  the 
elaborately  equipped,  easily  accessible,  low-rent  stopping  place 
lias  become,  perhaps,  the  best-known  branch  in  North  America. 

A  month  later  the  West  Side  Branch  occupied  its  new  building 
at  3-11  West  63rd  Street  and  6-12  West  64th  Street.  Built  at  a 
cost  of  S3, 250,000,  the  structure  provided  for  more  than  10,000 
members.  The  following  year  a  five-story  addition  was  construct- 
ed to  house  the  Trade  and  Technical  School  of  the  Educational 
Department.  Today,  all  formal  school  activities  of  the  New  York 
YMCA  are  centered  there,  including  the  Walter  Hervey  Junior 
College,  McBurney  School  for  Boys  and  the  Evening  High  School. 

The  million-dollar  Seamen's  House  was  the  third  of  the 
projects  to  be  completed,  opening  in  November,  1931.  Erected 
next  door  to  it  was  a  laundry  plant  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
Association's  various  buildings.  At  the  same  time,  the  American 
Seamen's  Friend  Soc  iety  closed  its  work  at  507  West  Street  and 
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became  affiliated  with  the  new  branch,  as  did  the  Seamen's 
Christian  Association  of  399  West  Street.  In  joining  with  the 
Seamen's  House,  the  two  groups  transferred  to  the  Association 
properties  and  other  assets  aggregating  more  than  $500,000. 

The  ten-story,  $1,500,000  Grand  Central  Railroad  Branch, 
largest  of  the  190  RR  YMCAs  that  now  dot  the  right  of  way  of 
forty-eight  rail  systems  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  was 
added  to  the  Association's  facilities  in  March,  1932.  Its  present 
services  range  from  golf  instruction  to  family  camping,  all  de- 
signed to  ease  the  lot  of  the  working  railroad  man.  The  Vander- 
bilt  family  which  had  been  responsible  for  the  Association's 
first  railroad  branch  also  helped  finance  it.  Sale  of  its  previous 
site  at  309  Park  Avenue— now  the  location  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
—and  other  gifts  from  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  added  to 
the  required  funds. 

Last  of  the  buildings  reared  to  carry  out  the  recommendations 
of  the  1926  survey  was  the  new  home  of  the  135th  Street  or  Har- 
lem Branch  at  174-184  West  135th  Street,  which  was  dedicated 
January  1,  1933.  Costing  $1,050,000,  the  twelve-story  building 
was  located  across  the  street  from  the  branch's  previous  quarters 
which  were  later  designated  the  Harlem  Annex  and  re-equipped 
to  house  the  Boys'  Department  and  dormitory  facilities. 

Only  new  construction  since  then  was  the  erection,  in  1948,  of 
a  new  building  for  the  West  72nd  Street  Department  of  the 
Grand  Central  Railroad  Branch,  and  opening  of  the  'House  of 
Friendship'  at  the  New  York  World's  Fair.  A  unique  public  re- 
lations venture  operated  solely  by  the  New  York  YMCA  when 
estimated  costs  cooled  the  enthusiasm  of  other  Associations  and 
the  National  Council  of  YMCAs,  the  project  attracted  some 
6,000,000  visitors— approximately  the  same  number  as  had  at- 
tended the  Crystal  Palace  Exhibition— and  closed  with  a  net  gain 
of  $7,500. 

Many  other  moves  were  made  over  this  period  to  re-inforce 
the  Association's  structure,  including  the  closing  of  the  old  Har- 
lem, the  International  (French)  and  the  Institute  Branches,  all 
of  which,  after  years  of  vital  service  to  the  young  men  of  the  city, 
had  outlived  their  usefulness. 

Richard  W.  Lawrence  was  president  and  R.  L.  Dickinson  ex- 
ecutive vice-president,  a  title  which  had  long  before  replaced  that 
of  general  secretary,  in  1942,  when  the  facilities  and  resources  of 
the  New  York  YMCA  were  submitted  to  the  severest  test  in  the 
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The  present  West  Side  Branch, 
located  at  3-11  West  63rd  Street, 
was  dedicated  on  April  4,  1930. 
Costing  in  excess  of  $3,000,000, 
it  ivas  characterized  by  architects 
at  the  time  of  its  opening  as  one 
of  New  York  City's  most  artistic 
buildings.  The  building  became 
necessary  when  "McBurney's 
Folly"  could  no  longer  meet 
tucni  hership  requirements. 
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organization's  career.  In  1945  when  he  turned  over  the  presidency 
to  Frank  M.  Totton,  Lawrence  could  have  echoed  the  W  orld 
War  I  opinion  of  William  Fellowes  Morgan  and  reported  that 
the  herculean  labors  of  the  Association  during  World  War  II 
were  "the  best  of  our  history." 

Over  the  closing  years  of  its  first  century  of  service  to  youth 
in  the  name  of  Christ,  the  New  York  YMCA  prepared  for  the 
century  ahead  by  extending  itself  into  new  sections  of  the  city 
and  broadening  its  programs  for  boys,  women  and  girls. 

In  1945,  YMCA  Schools  were  removed  from  control  of  the 
West  Side  Branch  and  made  a  separate  branch.  Walter  Hervey 
Junior  College  was  organized  the  same  year  and  the  Camp  and 
Outing  Branch  created.  In  March,  1946,  the  work  of  the  old 
Bowery  Branch  (then  the  East  Third  Street  Branch)  was  merged 
with  that  of  the  Vocational  Service  Center  and  reorganized  as  the 
Vocational  Service  Branch,  with  headquarters  at  40  East  40th 
Street. 

The  same  year  work  Eor  boys  and  girls  was  started  in  Staten 
Island,  and  a  year  later  a  branch  established.  A  Westchester- 
Bronx  Branch  also  was  established  in  1947  to  serve  Clason  Point, 
Fort  Schuyler,  Morris  Park,  Sound  View,  Throggs  Neck,  Union 
Port  and  othei  communities  in  the  Bronx  area. 

The  last  branch  to  be  organized  by  the  New  York  YMCA  was 
Holiday  Hills,  at  Pawling,  N.  Y.,  June,  1947.  Located  on  a  540- 
acre  tract  of  beautiful,  rolling  land  fanning  out  from  a  spring- 
ted  lake  of  some  37  acres,  the  branch  was  partially  financed  by 
funds  left  by  Janus  Stokes  Eor  the  creation  of  a  rustic  resort  for 
the  relaxation  ol  young  men. 

As  it  entered  its  second  century,  the  New  York  YMCA  made 
no  plans  for  elaborate  commemorative  events  to  highlight  the 
contributions  the  Association  had  made  since  its  inception  in 
1852.  Enstead,  as  a  salute  to  the  past  its  lay  leaders  dedicated 
themselves  to  the  mounting  problems  of  the  future  through  the 
launching  of  a  five-year  810,000,000  Centennial  campaign. 

In  opening  the  campaign,  which  has  as  its  ultimate  goal  the 
construction  of  seven  new  buildings,  modernization  of  present 
facilities  and  the  extension  ol  YMCA  work  to  other  areas,  Pres- 
ident Totton  said: 

"Although  the  New  York  City  YMCA  has  met  and  surmounted 
many  challenges  over  its  years  of  service  to  youth,  the  moral 
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contusion  now  facing  boyhood  as  well  as  young  manhood  is  one 
of  the  greatest  in  the  100-year  history  of  the  Association. 

"In  addition  to  augmenting  the  Association's  special  programs 
for  young  men  and  young  women,  we  propose  to  widen  greatly 
our  work  among  boys  on  the  west  side  of  Manhattan,  in  the 
Bronx  and  in  Staten  Island.  It  is  the  Association's  view  that 
never  before  in  the  history  of  our  city  and  nation  did  young 
people  have  so  urgent  a  need  for  a  steadying  hand." 

It  is  more  than  likely  that  in  the  year  2052,  the  hand  will  still 
be  extended— stronger  and  steadier. 
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FORMER  BRANCHES  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION 

(Addresses  given  are  those  last  in  use) 

1.  German  Association  (142  Second  Avenue).  Organized  1854  (operated 
four  years.)  Reestablished  in  1881  as  the  German  Branch  and  again 
renamed  in  1889  the  Second  Avenue  Branch.  Closed  1909. 

2.  Medical  Students  Christian  Union  ( Fifth  Avenue  &  22nd  Street).  Organ- 
ized in  1865.  Discontinued  after  two  years.  This  unit  later  became  (in 
1869)  a  Bible  Class  for  medical  students  of  the  Twenty-Third  Street 
Branch  under  Professor  Thompson  and  continued  for  main  years.  (See 
present  Intercollegiate  Branch.) 

3.  Western  Branch  (285  Hudson  Street).  Organized  1866.  It  was  discon- 
tinued in  1872  when  its  work  was  replaced  by  the  new  Bower)  Branch. 

4.  Colored  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  (97  \\  ooster  Street).  It  was 
organized  1866.  This  work  was  sponsored  by  the  New  York  Association 
as  an  auxiliary   unit  and  continued  for  lour  years. 

5.  Harlem  Branch  (3-15  W.  125th  Street).  Organized  in  1868  as  a  general 
branch  of  the  Association.  Its  own  building  was  opened  in  1880  and 
closed  in  1929.  A  limited  program  was  continued  however  in  other 
quarters  into  1933.  From  1910  on  for  three  years  it  operated  the  East 
Harlem  extension  center  for  Italian  young  men.  The  present  Uptown 
Branch  is  an  outgrowth  oi  this  former  work  in  upper  Manhattan. 

6.  Eastern  Branch  (492  Grand  Street).  Organized  1868.  Closed  1873.  Ibis 
was  a  small  branch,  discontinued  after  the  opening  of  the  large  new 
Bowery  Branch. 

7.  Bowery  Branch  (8  East  3rd  Street).  Organized  1872.  I  bis  branch  had 
an  unbroken  period  of  service  for  the  unemployed  and  homeless  for 
75  years.  The  building  was  sold  to  the  City  of  New  York  in  1947,  and 
is  now  a  major  center  of  the  city  for  homeless  men.  The  present  Vo- 
cational Service  (  enter  Branch  continues  main  ser\iccs  formerly  render- 
ed at  "Old  Bowery,"  which  was  known  as  East  third  Street  Branch  from 
1943  until  the  merger. 

8.  Yorkville  Branch  (153-155  K.  86th  Street).  Organized  as  a  branch  in 
1872  after  one  year  as  the  independent  Christian  Young  Men  of  York- 
ville. From  1880-84  it  was  again  a  separate  organization.  From  1884  to 
1927  it  continued  as  an  active  branch,  changing  its  name  twice  to  East 
86/ /<  Street  Branch  in  1889,  and  to  East  Side  Branch  in  1897- 

9.  Young  Men's  Institute  (222  Bowcr\).  Organized  1855  it  continued  in 
active  service  to  youth  (mainly  those  with  Italian  backgrounds  in  later 
years)  <>i  the  lower  Fast  side  Eoi  17  years  until  the  building  was  closed  in 
1932.  Was  generally  referred  to  as  the  Institute  Branch  which  became 
its  oflic  ial  name  in  191  8. 
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10.  French  Branch  (109-111  W.  54th  Street).  Organized  in  1889  after  it 
had  functioned  for  7  years  as  the  French  Union  of  a  church.  It  closed 
in  1931,  having  been  known  for  two  years  as  the  International  Branch. 
(For  two  years  in  the  depression  the  building  was  used  as  the  Hartford 

House  Unit.)  The  present  International  Department  of  the  McBurney 
Branch  carries  on  many  aspects  of  the  earlier  work. 

11.  Washington  Heights  Branch  (531  West  155th  Street).  Organized  1891. 
The  building  of  this  branch  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1921  and  the 
branch  was  discontinued. 

12.  Williamsbridge  Branch  (216th  Street  &  Willett  Avenue).  Organized 
1904.  This  was  always  a  small  center  in  rented  quarters  with  a  pre- 
carious financial  existence.  The  work  permanentlv  ceased  in  1918. 

13.  Wall  Street  Boy's  Branch  (24  Broad  Street).  Organized  1923  as  a 
branch,  this  work  started  3  years  earlier.  It  continued  for  15  years  until 
closed  in  1935  as  a  depression  casualty. 

14.  World's  Fair  YMCA  (1939-40).  While  technically  not  a  branch,  this 
"House  of  Friendship"  operated  as  one  throughout  the  period  of  the 
international  exhibition  at  Flushing  Meadows. 

15.  Fort  Slocum  Army  Branch  (David's  Island.  New  Rochelle).  Organized 
as  a  branch  in  1928.  For  many  years  previous  to  this  date  work  for  men 
of  the  services  had  been  carried  on  at  this  post  by  the  Army  Branch. 
Its  beautiful  building,  a  gift  of  Mrs.  Russell  Sage,  was  completed  in 
1909.  The  Branch  was  closed  in  1948. 
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PRESENT  BRANCHES  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION 

1951 

(Chronological l\  arranged  by  date  of  organization*) 

.  McBurney  Branch  (215  West  23rd  Street).  This  unit  originally  organized 
as  the  parent  Association  in  1852,  is  now  in  its  100th  year  of  service  to 
youth.  It  moved  main  times  (6)  in  the  early  years  until  the  great  build- 
ing was  opened  in  1869  at  23rd  Street  and  4th  Avenue.  It  was  named 
the  Twenty-Third  Street  Branch  in  1887  when  the  Association  reorgan- 
ized with  a  Metropolitan  Board  of  Directors.  The  branch  moved  to  its 
present  location  in  1904,  and  took  its  present  name  in  1943.  It  operates 
two  extension  centers  for  boys:  at  139  West  13th  Street  and  at  55  Wash- 
ington Square  (North  Greenwich  \  illiage  Center  and  Judson  Memorial 
Church). 

Chairman,  Board  of  Managers  —  Herbert  C.  Freeman. 

.  Grand  Central  Railroad  Branch  (224  East  47th  Street).  This  branch  or- 
ganized in  1875  as  the  Railroad  Branch.  Its  first  permanent  building, 
opened  in  1887  at  45th  Street  and  Madison  Avenue,  was  a  personal  gift 
of  Cornelius  Yanderbilt.  Today,  from  its  new  main  building  (1932)  it 
operates  a  large  extension  center  at  the  Hudson  River  Terminal  District, 
foot  ol  West  72nd  Street,  and  a  week-end  camp  for  young  adults  at 
Oscawanna,  New  \<>ik.  (Formerly  it  had  units  at  New  Durham,  Mott 
Haven  and  W'cehawken.)  Its  present  name  was  adopted  in  1932. 

Chairman.  Board  of  Managers  —  L.  W.  Homing. 

.  Intercollegiate  Branch  (Headquarters  at  215  West  23rd  Street).  Organized 
in  1890  as  the  Students  /{ranch.  Its  present  name  was  taken  in  1901.  The 
several  campus  units  are:  (1)  Cilv  College  Christian  Association,  uptown 
at  St.  James  Presbyterian  Church,  and  downtown  at  t he  Custavus 
Adolphus  Lutheran  Church;  (2)  Ne  w  York  I'niversity  Heights  Christian 
Association;  (3)  N.V.U.  Medical  Students  Club;  (4)  N.Y.U.  Christian 
Association;  (5)  Physicians  and  Surgeons  Club,  Columbia  University,  and 
(6)  The  Iniei collegiate  Alumni  with  offices  at  215  W.  23rd  Street. 

Chairman,  Board  of  Managers  —  James  (..  kendrick. 

L  West  Side  Branch  (5  West  03rd  Street).  This  branch  began  in  1896  with 
the  opening  ol  its  Inst  building  on  West  57th  Street,  rhirty-six  yean 
later  it  moved  to  its  present  spacious  plant  just  off  Central  Park  West. 
West  Side  carries  on  extension  work  tor  boys  at  two  centers:— Park  W  est 
Neighborhood  Club,  5  West  63rd  Street  and  in  Yorkville  at  235  East 
83rd  Street.  It  also  serves  as  headquarters  for  the  Clamp  and  Outing 
Branch,  and  houses  part  of  the  YMCA  Schools. 

C  hairman.  Board  of  Managers  —  James  M.  Treuar\. 
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5.  Governors  Island  Army  Branch  (Governors  Island).  When  organized 
in  1899  as  the  Army  Branch  the  YMCA's  work  with  soldiers,  started  in 
1861  and  continued  thereafter  by  a  committee  of  the  Board,  was  given 
new  emphasis.  During  World  War  I  the  work  was  under  the  National 
Council  of  the  YMCA-  In  1927  the  present  building  was  opened  and  a 
year  later  the  work  was  divided  as:  Fort  Slocum  Army  Branch,  since 
discontinued,  and  Fort  Jay  Army  Brancli.  The  present  name  was  adopted 
in  1941. 

Chairman,  Board  of  Managers  —  Col.  Paul  Debevoise. 

6.  Harlem  Branch  (180  West  135th  Street).  Organized  in  1901  as  the  Col- 
ored Men's  Branch,  this  branch  first  started  in  mid-Manhattan  but  was 
later  moved  to  the  Harlem  area  and  name  changed  in  1919  to  the  One 
Hundred-Thirty-Fifth  Street  Branch.  In  1933  it  opened  its  new  build- 
ing, and  two  years  later  took  the  present  name  previously  used  by 
another  branch  until  1933.  At  present  the  old  building  at  181  West 
135th  Street  is  used  as  an  annex  for  residences  and  Boys  Work. 

Chairman,  Board  of  Managers  —  Alan  L.  Dingle. 

7.  Bronx  Union  Branch  (470  East  161st  Street).  Organized  as  a  branch 
in  1904.  Previously  the  work  was  carried  on  independently  as  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Union  (1888-1904). 

Chairman,  Board  of  Managers  —  Maskell  E-  Fox. 

8.  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Branch  (4th  Floor,  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Station). 
Organized  in  1911.  This  branch  has  an  annex  in  the  Sunnyside  Yards 
building,  Long  Island  City. 

Chairman,  Board  of  Managers  —  William  P.  Bickley. 

9.  Seamen's  House   (550  West  20th  Street).  When  organized  in  1920  this 

was  the  Merchant  Seamen's  Branch.  With  the  erection  of  the  new  build- 
ing in  1931  the  present  name  was  adopted.  (Adjacent  to  Seamen's  House 

and  sharing  a  common  heating  plant,  but  under  separate  management, 

is  the  Association's  Central  Laundry.) 

Chairman,  Board  of  Managers  —  John  T.  Ogden. 

10.  William  Sloane  House  (356  West  34th  Street).  This  large  residence 
center  for  young  men  was  opened  in  1930-  Its  1669  rooms  have  been  in 
constant  use  for  21  years. 

Chairman,  Board  of  Managers  —  Herbert  H.  Schwamb. 

11.  Uptown  Branch  (131  West  104th  Street).  Four  years  after  the  old  Harlem 
Branch  was  closed  and  with  a  nucleus  of  its  former  board  members,  a 
new  branch  was  formed  in  1933  to  give  constructive  leadership  to  the 
"cellar  gangs"  of  the  uptown  area.  During  the  past  18  years  it  has  used 
various  rented  facilities.  It  has  an  extension  center  at  the  Riverside 
Church. 

Chairman,  Board  of  Managers  —  Dr.  Milton  C.  Del  Manzo. 
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12.  Vocational  Service  Center  (40  East  40th  Street).  Established  in  1944  this 

unit  was  organized  as  a  separate  branch  by  merging  with  the  East 
Third  Street  Branch  two  years  later-  It  continues  some  of  the  functions 
formerly  carried  by  the  old  Bowery  Branch.  Its  varied  counseling  and 
placement  services  are  available  to  all  the  other  branches. 

Chairman,  Board  of  Managers  —  Carl  W.  Painter. 

13.  Camp  and  Outing  Branch  (office  at  5  West  63rd  Street).  This  branch, 
organized  in  1945.  conducts  all  of  the  organized  camping  for  boys  of 
the  Association.  For  15  years  prior  to  that  date  there  was  a  city-wide 
camping  committee  in  charge  of  the  work.  Camp  Centers  consist  of 
Camps  Talcott  and  Greenkill,  Huguenot,  N.  Y.,  Camp  Custer,  Tuxedo. 
N.  Y.  and  a  cabin  for  young  people  at  Bear  Mountain.  N.  Y. 

Chairman,  Board  of  Managers  —  A.  V.  Miller. 

14-  YMCA  Schools  Branch  (1")  West  65rd  Street).  All  of  the  formal  educa- 
tional work  >!  thi'  Association  was  centralized  under  one  administrative 
unit  with  the  organization  in  194")  of  the  present  Schools  Branch.  This 
branch  encompasses  tour  distinct  units:   (1)  Trade  and  Technical  School. 

(2)  Evening  High  School,  (3)  McBurney  School  for  Boys  and  (4)  the 
Waller  Hei\e\  Junior  College,  which  functions  under  a  separate  Hoard 
of  Trustees. 

Vice  Chairman,  Hoard  oi  Managers  —  Carl  1).  Smith. 

I  ").  Westchester-Bronx  Branch  <<"»!  Metropolitan  Oval,  Bronx).  Organized  in 
l(i|(»  this  branch  operates  extension  centers  from  rented  quarters  in 
Parkchestei  at  the  following  places:  (1)  Clason  Point,  (2)  Fori  Schuyler, 

(3)  Morris  Park,  (1)  Sound  View,  (5)  Throggs  Neck.  (f>)  Union  Port  and 
(7)  Westchester  Square. 

Chairman,  Board  of  Managers       Henry  (..  Waltemade. 

Stalrn  Island  Branch  (36  Richmond  Terrace).  Two  independent  YMCAs 
were  organized  on  Staten  Island  prior  to  the  time  thai  Richmond  be- 
came a  borough  of  New  York  City.  Neither  became  permanently  estab- 
lished. Reestablishmenl  ol  YMCA  work  on  the  Island  was  begun  in  1946 
In  the  New  \  < >i  k  (  it)  Association,  resulting  in  its  organization  as  a 
branch  in  January,  1947. 

Chairman,  Board  of  Managers  —  Russell  M.  Nelson. 

17  Holiday  Hills  (Pawling.  New  York).  This  youngest  member  of  the  As- 
sociation's lamil\  ol  Branches  was  dedicated  in  June.  1917  as  a  ccnlci 
lor  conferences  and   \aealions  as  well   as   lor  \eai -round   recreation  ol 

members  and  friends  ol  the  other  branches  <>f  the  New  York  City  YMCA. 
Chairman,  Board  of  Managers  —  William  H.  Pouch. 

i*)   The  Board  Chairmen  listed  are  those  of  Sept.  1,  19.M. 
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THE  Y  M  C  A  OF   THE   CITY   OF   NEW  YORK 


Board  of  Directors  —  1951 


WALTER  G.  ABRIEL 
JOHN  M.  A  VENT 
A.  HALSEY  COOK 
ROBERT  S.  CURTISS 
CLEVELAND  E.  DODGE 
EDWARD  M.  DOUGLAS 
NOEL  B.  FOX 
HERBERT  C.  FREEMAN 
FRED  W.  GUILD 
FRANCIS  S.  HARMON 
WILLIAM  VAN  V.  HAYES 
J.  HORTON  IJA.MS 
PHILIP  L.  JAMES 
HOLGAR  J.  JOHNSON 
WILLIAM  H.  LONG  JR. 
JOHN  LOWRY 

PAUL 


RANALD  H.  MACDONALD 
HENRY  JULIAN  MALI 
CLARENCE  G.  MICHALIS 
EDWARD  I.  MILLER 
MAURICE  T.  MOORE 
THOMAS  A.  MORGAN 
JOHN  T.  OGDEN 
WINSTON  PAUL 
WILLIAM  H.  POUCH 
THEODORE  RIEGEL 
HERBERT  H.  SCHWAMB 
MERLE  E.  SELECMAN 
SAMUEL  H.  SWEENEY 
FRANK  M.  TOTTON 
JAMES  M.  TRENARY 
HENRY  G.  WALTEMADE 
WOLFE 


Officers 

FRANK  M.  TOTTON    President 

CLEVELAND  E.  DODGE    Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee 

WILLIAM  H.  POUCH    Vice  President 

MAURICE  T.  MOORE    Vice  President 

WINSTON  PAUL   Treasurer 

THEODORE  RIEGEL    Vice  Treasurer 

R.  L.  DICKINSON    Executive  Vice  President 

ARTHUR  E.  DOME    Business  Manager 

J.  L.  BETHUNE    Program  Director 

Board  of  Trustees 

WILLIAM  S.  GRAY,  Chairman 
CORNELIUS  R.  AGNEW  EDWARD  W.  STITT  JR. 

RUSSELL  V.  CRUIKSHANK  FRANK  M.  TOTTON 

J.  HORTON  IJAMS  JOHN  C.  TRAPHAGEN 

LEWIS  E.  PIERSON  JAMES  M.  TRENARY 
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